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ABSTRACT . ^ 

' Documenting 'Seyeral elements relative to regional 
* ' research on community services in 10 northeastern states as 

experienced in the U,S. Department of Agriculture's Regional Research 
Project NE-77 (1971), this mdnograph represents the IlE-77 technical 
coi|aittee?s effort to identify basic research issues re: the delivery 
of co«iuni4:y services in rural* *^reas. Data derived from primary and 
secondary sources constitute the basis for the 13 papers presented in 
this monograph. Papers are grouped and titled as follows: (1) 
Conceptual Framework (^OH the Classification of Coaiunity Services"; 
"Differential interpretations of Estimates Based on Tiae-Series and 
Cxoss-Sectional Data";o"An Approach to the Measurement of Service 
'Quality"; "The Distribution of Income Transfers Resulting from the 
Pricing Structures of Subsidized Merit Goods"; ^linkages in a 
Community, Services Delivery System Model"; "Vbluntarisa anql Rural 
Community Services"; "Mix of Services at the Community Level") ;.J2> ' 
Methodological Considerations ("The Unit of Control"; "Site Selection 
.Cojnsiderations, f or Regional Representation"; *"The Provider Side of 
Community Services'"; ^The Con.sumer *and, the Human Service System"; 
"The Role of Case Study Approach in ^Community Services Research") ; 
(3) Regional Research Considerations (".Users of Research Results and 
Sequencing of Events in Researching Community Services") , (JC) 
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Editor's Introduction 



T>piLallv, a icLhniLai committee's basic task has been to generate data and 
publications of regional significance on a ''researchatje problem." Regional ef- 
forti are encouraged so that problems common to several states can be exam- 
ined and a cntkal mass of expertise can be comprised for the effort. When the 
problem is well defined andeasih agreed upon, .sampling, questionnaire devel- 
opment, data processing and anal>sis can proc.eed rapidl>. However, when the 
problem is not preciselv known or easil> defined, the initial thrust of the tech- 
nical committee's activities has to be with problem identification as opposed to 
data generation. Also, when a multidisciplined approach is needed to solve 
^ problems total/' the iask*is complicated even further. Researchers realise 
^thatthis IS the framework within which decision making takes place as opposed 
yto a piecemeal approach. This monograph represents the effort of the NE-77 
technical committee to identifv some of the basic issues that must be dealt, 
with tn researching the delivcr> of cOnvmunit> services in nonmetropolitan 
areas. Forthcoming publicatrOnsge^neratpd b> the technical committee a'nd^by 
the several cooperating st^^^ experinrient station researchers >vill detail the anal- 
ysis of the empirical data. |, ; ' . 

^ , z^*^ . Editorial Committee 

^ Donn^/^.^Blerr-rChairman 

\Louis A. Ploth 
^ " Robert 0. Sinclair 
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INTRODUCTION^ 

CHARLES Qv CRAWFORD 
, Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
The Pennsylvania State University 
' ^ NELSON L. L&RAY / 

,1. Economic Research Service 

US. Department of Agriculture 
' S/mUEL M. LhADLEY 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Tne Pennsylvania State University 
/ EDWARD KNAPP 
/ Cooperative Extension Service ' , > 

/ > University of Massachusetts 

Purpose and Background of Report 

The purD0se of this report to document *i>everdl elementi> of the process of 
conducting regional research on Lommunit> services in the northeastern United 
States a^ experienced in USDA Regional Research Project NE-77. This proj- 
ect, Communuv Services for Nonmetropolitan People in the Northeast, began 
in Februarv 1971 and had participants from 10 states in the Northeast. ^ 

In conducting the researchi the technical committee reviewed a number of 
cm4ept^>, frameworks and mahods for achieving the research objectives. Some 
01 these were emplo>ed in the project, others, were discarded. The technical 
^committee decided that the various conceptual and methodological issues and 
decisions should be documented as part of the process of conducting research 
on communit) services Administrators encouraged such documentation and 
-the present report was prepared. • . 

There were two primary reasons for preparing this report: ^1 

1 The NE-77 technical committee would have for future reference^ the_ 
various issues involved. The committee viewed the present project as 
semiexploratorv. It was seen as an attempt to make progress on concep- 
tualization of research on communitv services and at the same time collect 
data to answer some elementarv questions and provide material for more 

. relevant conceptualization of research. 

2 To provide others who are researching or mav research community services 
on a multidisciplinarv and multislate basis with thee\p<^nencGS and thinking 
of this technical committee. Thus, the wOrk b> NE-77 would enable other 
researchers to progress in an efficient manner. 

Rationale for Study of Community Services in the Northeast 

It IS generall> recognized that the kind, qualitv. and cost of public and pri- 
vate community services — such as/iducation. health and medical care» banking 

'Major portion^ of this >cctiun arc cxtcrpts frum the unginal NL-77 proicct prgpohal and from a 
paper bv S M Lcadle\ cniiticd "ObjCLtucs and MudcN for Regional Rcj>earch un Community 
ScrviuCN for Nonmetropolitan People m Northeastern L S .NE-77" m OlafF. Larson (cd.). Papers 
of Workshop on Current Rural Development Research tn the \oriheast. Northea.st Center for 
Rural Development. Ithaca, ^e^v York. Cornell UniverMty ( 1972). pp 13^. 155. 
•Connecticut. Maine, Maryland. Ma^saLhusetts. Nevv Hampshire. New.Jcrsev. Ncu Vork. Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and VVcbi Virginia. 

, It 



and credit, fire proicuton. and divW^cJ^rms of iransporialion—are among the 
imponani mnucnceb^ upun rural development The range in community services 
among jural locahtieb. and among rural as compared with uri^m localities, 
tends to be ver> great. - 

It should be pu^^ible l6 measure tljese variations and to look for causes of the 
* diiTerertwes s^hich are amenable tu human control. Policy alternatives tnay Vhen 
be shaped, and some of the consequences of such alternatives be predicted with 
some accuracy. The reduction m inequities in the availability and quality of 
community services amon'g rural area's and between rural and Urban areas 
should improve rural living, contribute to the development of rural ^orrimuni- 
lies, be a factor working toward a belter rural-urban balance in the distribution 
of population, and reduce the heavy social costs of ruraUto-urban giigration. 

Within the Northeast, there are widely varying sUuations vvith respect to un- 
derlying conditions, such ai, density and distribution of the population, which 
bear importantly on the access to andjlhe cost of serv ices.There arc wide vari^-^ 
/tions m the economic resource base. There^are variations among states in 
.policies to aid local communities as well as in the formulae intended to equalize 
•accessibility* quality , and costs of services. 

There appear to be striking difft^rcnces in the ways that the several slates of 
- the Northeast resolve public Tssues bearing lipon community services. Observa- 
tions ih the slatesi of the region would provide a wider rartgc of experience than 
could be -obtained in one slate. Such observations should yield findings of po- 
• tcntial application to more diverse local circumstances. 

The Northeast is distinctive in respect to its length of settlement and long ex- 
posure to ui;ban dominance. It is an ideal area in which to study experiences 
which rtot only would have applications uniqu<i,lo the region, but also might 
, Jielp clarify and sharpen understanding of interregional differences. For exam- 
ple, in much of the Northeast in contrast to other regions, the rural, population 
hk recently b.een increasing, not decreasing. In Hew York, as a further 
..^xample, the rate of increase in rural population has been cfs gr^at as that for 
the urban population, ' \ ^ 

The htcrature^of the pasi.half century is rich with community studies, many, 
of which have included information on service deliver^ Studies df organiza- 
tional leadership structures have also been , made and thc'sqj\a>fe^ included as- 
,>>essments of^th;? adequacy of service delivery. Likewise, many ecortomic analy- 
ses of " 
aaalv 




jecti . . , 

the basic objective being one of trying to find new and more effective Torms of 
delivery to aidyural development.' ^ ^ 



Objectives of NE-77 ^ ' , 

The objectives of NE-77 were as follows: : - 

L To determine and evaluate the type, location, distribution, accessibility, or- 
ganiiationaK Onancial, and quality variations in services for people^tjve. 
non'metropotitan Northeast/ ^ //^^ 

2. To determine'interretalioriships-ttnd explanatory factors with respect to the 
deliverv of these "services. ' ' ^ 



3. To identifv alternative mbtuutional arrangements for the deliver) of com- 
munitV serv iceb and to cbtinutc, the political, social, and economic con- 
sequences of these alternatives, now and in the future, 
in es>ence..the first objective celates^to the description of the dependent and 
control variables, the second objective is concerned with the.determiii^ition of 
explanatorv variables and relationships, and the third objective provides a 
mechanism for testing pohcv implications of alternative institutional arranige- 
menib including results from analvses carried out under obiectiv es one and tw o- 



Methodology *\ . " 

To achieve the three project objectives, a num^fof methods \v ere employed. 
For the first and ^etond objectives, sites were selecle^hroughout the cooperat- 
ing slates. Details on site.selcction are given in a later chapter in this report. For 
each sue. data were collected on agencies providing those services on which the 
iechnical committee had decided to focus. In i»ome instances, secondary sources 
such db service and telephone directories were used. Where these were found in- 
sufficient a contact was made with a key informant or with the agency itself.. 
Data on type, location, organization, and distribution features of services were 
obtained in this manner. 

P^ta^on accessibility and finance were obtained from interviews with asam* 
pic of users (consumers) residing in the selected sites. The consumer interview 
was also used to obtain data on service contacts and barriers to service use. 

Achievement of the second objective depends heavily on analysis. Analysis 
included consideration of secondary data such as population characteristics as 
well 35 primary data cpllected for this project. Analysis was in terms of provid- 
ers of services and consumers of services. The analysis was cross sectional. To 
collect information from providers and consumers, common instruments were 
used uniformly at all sites. 

Regarding the. third objective^ alternative institutiohal arrangements for the 
delivery oT selected community services were identified including those uspd in 
the Northeast and other arcai. as well as potential new arrangements. These al- 
teprialives were derived from the data collected for pjbjectiye K other published 
sources, and synthesized systems. Alter'native forms^stiidred ipcluflcd differing 
geographical arrangements and mixes bf services performed by a specific insti- 
tutional unit, e.g.. special districts vs. unit§ of general government. These alter- 
natives included various forms of interlocal cooperation. 

Several additional* aotes about^ objectives arid methodology or procedures 
will put the project into better perspective. Although the first objective was 
clearly dcscriptne in nature, the delineated seven characteristics contained In it 
tend to overshadow other concerns. The project, focused on the effectiveness 
and tiethods of service delivery^ An alternative wording for the first objective 
might bp. To describe how services are delivered, and to estimate the effec- 
tiveness of the institutions ipresently delivering these services. 

The second objective does not explicitly declare itself to be a model building 
step but it is essentially just that. It was felt that if in^pffnal observations of 
\tariatiops in both adequacy of service arid effectiveness of delivery across the 
, ten-state region are empirically confirmed, subsequent research for explanatory 
factors will invohe the use and refinement of conceptual and statistical models. 
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Nonmetropoiitan Defined 

The procedures ^ubcommillee of the technical commillt^ wrestled with the , 
definition of the nonmetropohtan population in the Northeast. After consider- 
ing the consequences of alteyrnatlve definitions, the technical commiUee adopt- 
ed for'the criterion of Vnonmelropolitan" the 30 percent tevel of nonurbanized 
population in a countv. That is, counties with 30 percent or more of their popu* 
lation classified as noiturbanized were included as nonmetropoiitan counties. 
This definition permitted the inclusion of some SMS A counties which had con- 
siderable nonurbanized ("npnmetropolitan*') population outside the central 
city and its adjacent urbanized areas. . * . 

Consideration of Consumers of Research Findings 

In designing the project and its procedures, there was an awareness of the 
need for&assurmg the utilization of the research output. Through, maintaining 
contacts in public and "private sectors, the researchers hoped to increase access 
to both needs for research and action growing out of research findings. That ts, 
building lies in both the private ajttTpufDlic sectors before being locked jnto an 
irreversable research design pe^itted not onl\ identification of the most need- 
ed information but also provjpion of results |^o those who would be most likely 
to use ihem, / ' 

Definition of Rural Development 

* , ^> , 

The research project reviewed in rfiis report was seen by the USDA as con- 
tributing information needed in jthc development of ngnmclropolitan.or rural 
areas of the \jS>? Policy makers in the USDA viewed community services as 
an important component o? rural development. To place the research in per- 
spective, then, a brief discussion of the concept of rural development is neces- 
sary in this introductory.s^ction, ^ - 

One of the best and more recent discussions of rural development is con- 
tamed in the report entitled A New Life for the Country: A Report of the Pres- 
ident's Task Force on Rural Development, Although rural development is 
never ''defined/' the report s statement op the purpose of rural development 
^ids in understanding the term: - ^ 

The puCjjobe ofrural development is to create job opportunities, community scr- 
*viccs, a better quality pf living, and an improved social and physical environment in 
the small cities. tcFwns, villages and Carm communities in rural America* [1] 

The*impctus for concern at the national level with rural development appears 
,to derive from efforts to stem matiy environmental, social, psychological 
and economic problems faced by cOntmucd increasing growth of metropolitan 
areas. It is assumed that the development of rural areas, that is, making thjcm 
^morc attractive in terms of job Qpportunities^nd quality of living, will lead toa 

The term rurul m iht& report refers to persons living in areas cbssifted as nonmetropoiitan and 
in thusc rutJl areas contained w<hin metropolitan areas. In the Northeast there \verc l7 million 
persons so classified m the 1^70 Census. This dcfini^on of rural, and the number of persons so clas* 
stfied. waS'tal^en from^ report reccntl> prepared b> a task force on rural development research in 
the Northeast, Rura! Development Research in the Northeast far the Next Five Years'-^A Frame- 
worL Task Force Report to the Northeastern Regional Agricultural Research Planning Commit- 
/tftf, September 1973. 
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dcclmeor a halt of ruraMo-urban migration, and an increase in urban-to-rural 
migration. The net result would be a shifting of population from metropolitan 
to nonmctropolitan areas. . • ' 

- Underl>ing this hoped-for state of affairs are many assumptions about the 
cconon>ic and social desirability of growth in rural areas; public and private in- 
vestment in services, location of services, goals and abilities of urbam and rural 
residents, and other dimensions of social and economic life. These issues are 
discussed in the next section, *'Rural Development and Community Services." 

REFERENCES ^ 

1. A New Life for the Country: The K!hori of the President's Task Force on 
Rural Development^ U.S- GovernmoAtPrinting Office, March 1970, p. 1, 

2. S.M. Lcadlcy, **Objectives and M/^el^ for Regional Research on Commu- 
nity Sprviccs for Nonmetropoliianv People in Northeastern U.S.," in Papers 
of Workshop on Current Rural/ Development Research in the Northeast, 
Olaf Larson (edO, Northeast Cei^er for Rural Development, Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University (1972); pp, 138-155. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND COMMUNITY 

SERVICES^ 

> * ^ CHARLES CRAWFORD - 

^ , Department of Agricultural Economics find Rural Sociology 
The Pennsylvania State University 
NELSON L. LeRAY 
Econdmic. Research Service 
. U.S. Departrheht'of Agriculture- 

SAMUEL M. LEADLEY . . 
Department of Agricultural Ecdhomics and Rural Sociology 
The Pennsylvania State University 
^ ' EDWARD KNAPP 

. ' ' Cooperative Extension Service • 
University of Massachusetts 

Sequjractng in Rural Development 

One question which poses significant problems for federal, state, and local 
levels of government concerns the sequence of steps in rural development anji 
particularly the place of services in this sequei\ce. Will tax concessions, indus- 
trial development loans and other incentives and mechanisms attract a suf- 

mparts of this section arc excerpts from a paper b> S.M Leadley entitled '^Objectives and Models 
for Regional Research on Commun1l> Services for Nonmetropolilan People in Northeastern U.S , 
NE-77" in Olaf F. Larson (ed.) Papers of Workshop on Current Rural Development Research in 
the I^onheast. Northeast Center for Rural Developmerrt. Ithaca. New York: Cornell University 
(1972). pp. 138-155. 
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ficient indui^j^^l^babe to lead to establishment of services necessar> to hold 
and/or attract residents? Or is it necei»sar> Tirst to provide service^which will 
promote or accelerate economic growth? If so, are thet^^rtain services which 
should be developed first? What arc the relevant* roles tw^Blayed by piiblic 
services, over which one or more levels of government toS coiitrol, and by 
private services which rely on fees or voluntary contributions for their establish- 
ment and oF)eration?, These are but a few examples of the many questions that 
could be and are being asked about sequencing.^ 

Devdopinctit IS SI Process • " 

^ Further understanding of the role of services in rural development can be ob-' 
tained b> considering rural development as a pi^ocess rather than a point at 
which one arrives. This emphasis on process has special meaning. With this ori- 
entation the technical committee has been more inclined to think of develop- 
ment in terrns of dynamic models rather than'static models or more in the sense 
of a recursiv^e programming- mode rather than as a single pass. 

The setting of go'Uls in th^ context of the larger. community service-mix (a 
package of services available in the community) is a necessary element in rural 
d>;ydopnic^t*. Goals are nfbdfcd for estabiishing a desirable community servicc- 
m\j^. There are bolli direct andjndircct components of the community that in- 
fluence the. goal-setting process such as the characteristics of the population 
and their needs^ge^icy activities* institutional constraints, existing personnel 
and agen(;ics and extra^ommunity legislative pressures. 

Sy^eiti^ in Service Delivery ' ^ . . ' 

• . Consideration needs to be given 'to the idea of community service- delivery 
systems. While this phrase is treated lightly in convocation it is hcavilj? weight- 
ed dgwn with conceptual freight. Researchers need to recognize a number of 
definitional limits of s>stems, namely; (1) each service system is identifiable 
and has at least social if not biological and physical boundaries; (2) each system 
is comprised of a set of interrelated parts that are sensitive to each other's ac^ 
tion» (3) each system is in part an open system exchanging resources actively 
with its environment, and (4) each system mttst have some adaptive capacity to 
respond to changes in its environnient. These definitional elements from sys- 
terps theory ma> result in a number of stfong constraints on the nature of data 
collected ah d the forms of analysis attempted. 

Reducing clarity in this area is our awareness that system boundaries appear 
to vary depending on one*s point of view when beginning the analysis. One nlav 
start vyith the client and find that client^ see no system at all. On the other hand, 
using the same service, one may start with the provider and find that the provid- 
er views the service as relatively well organized, with clearly defined bounda- 
ries, and having a moderately high level of interdependence among its parts. 

Another complexity dealing with systcnj boundaries is that they tend to be 
dynamic. Systems are continually involved not only in the process of boundary 
maintenatlcc but also contraction and extension. Certain classes of consumers 

-The NE 7? technical commit^tce has discussed some of these questions at times but no final post- 
tiuns have been taken. An assumption underlying the work of the project seems to be that regard- 
less of ^vhether services are antecedents or ^.onsequences ofgrowth 'adequate" services need to be 
providedtoali pcfsonsinnon metropolitan areas. . ' • 
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may be excluded or mcluded dependfng lio>^VtheA affect the system *s goal 
achievement. For example, in| cases where efficiencvhas been stressed and ef- 
fectiveness of service to a client group dee^phasl^ed, ^> stems have screened 
^ clients to increase their desired output 4t the expense of certain meigbers of the 
client group. In recent >ears the loss ratio forjhe I^drmers' Home Administra- 
tion has been criticized a4 being too low' CSivciflts legislative mandate this 
agenc) should make loans^ to people und^^r ^specially difficult financial situa- 
tions and, all other factors being cquaK its loss/ratio ought to be higher than 
.commercial banks^ Bui ^igain, the agency's output is influenced by *fts clients 
and^or ris^s may be screcnecl out too rigorously. These examples^.point to 



ward thev^cneral proposition that the goal receiving strongest administr^ative 
pport vvjltfeive an iffect on boundary activities of the ^stcm. ^ . " " 

A further jssulHo be dealt with in the'projebtjis the idea .of acommw/i/ry'scr-' 



vice-rdclivery systenT>\\^ kno\v that systems ^'relinked. These systemicl^nkages 
occur.betwccn systems IrKjie same service area and across service boundaries. 
It is hypothesized, for' exarh^, tliat p/^maturc residential subdivision in a 
commiiriit) tends to divert rcsou^e« froifi other ^rvices in order to, meet nfecds 
crcatcd*by new residents^ In this cas^^h^vy investments are made in nksN sewer 
anjl water systems pr in School buildingsrmher than in pr6gi:ams of health, cd- 
ucation:andsocial scrviccjs^for the original rai^nts.^ , ^ 

' - Problems of Seftice Adequacy. 

' In considcring^adequacy it is important to keep in muid thtt on^';s fpint of 
view makes a. considerable difference.* A mobile homi, for example, may b^ 
. viewed by jhd consumer as ah adequ^teoform of housing.YLhose who provide 
these hpmcs als,Q have a positive assessment of thertt. The manufacturers say 
. -.^at mabilc-units meet the housing needs of a substantial popiiU^dh segment. 
On-the^other hand, many communitrcs ^ieNv mpliilc hpmes as debits. That is, 
these, honics arc supposed to generate little real estate tax revenue and create 
high service dernands. More than one community has adopted 4cgisl2rti'on ex- 
cfuding the use of^ mobile homes within its boundaries. Tne definition of ade- 
quacy depends in part on one's choicd'bf data source. , 

There is aisp concern about the distributioni|l aspects of th^adcquacy'definf^^ 
tioAt That is, while the total supply^of a service inay.i)c great enough to meet the 
basip nqeds of the total population, the equit> of this distribution may be such^ 
. that there arc scricKis unmet ne^jdsf In fact, segrftents of the population may not 
receive th^ service afall. ^ . , , / , 

Probably one of the mo^t difficult aspects in the adequacy definition for 
which researchers |i*ave^et to arrive at>a satisfactory answer is thcxombination 
. of individual serviceainto a service mix. ^ comjnunity may hav^ a nuntbcr*6f 

^Comments on s>>UlnK imkage are not meant to suggest that all Lijnscquence$ arc ncgati\^. Jl is 
quite wicar ihai through boih formal and informal hnfeigc m private and public sectors economics 
of Mic havc'be^h awhie^cd. Man) questions concernm^ system j^tonomj accompan) these sys- 
tc,mic Jinkag^, In some artai* these i^subs have been resolved, while in others the> continue to be 
llie'sourcc of intcrs>stcm tonflict. In part, this is 4xeflcction of our fragmented approach to com- 
munity building, ^ . * * - 
^Thc reader is referred here to the papers on service adequacy by .C. Babb. G, Carruihers, and N.S. 
Urc(uh*ajl,' P.H. Gcssaman and G.D. Rose, P.F. Hernandez, and A.S Williams in Working Papers 
on 'Rural Conynumty Services, compiled b> S*M. Leadlcy . Univei-sity Park, Pa,, The Pennsylvania 
Slate University » Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Socio^jagy ( 1912). 



adcquate'betvico^lbul lacl^ one of two critical services which may cause the 
comfn«ni{> to be per^cf^Ccd, cilli^j>rt-um the ouLside or the inside»,a^ having an 
inadequate s;;rvice base. ^ , ^ ^• 

FinalK, one needi to recagni/e that definitions of adequacy vary frqm pne 
NCgmenl of ihtvt^opulation'^to atiother. For example, adequacy defiaitions^for 
•hou^ing^ v^r> vviddx bv ^ouocc^oniic status. The functions performed by ' 
housing vary with housing. fpr the working class providing predominantly 
shelter, for the mid^dle cla^s*pfov iding not only shelter but recreation in terms of 
backvard and family room.. and. for upper class families, the home:^provides 
shekeft recreation, and prestige. We also know that, adcquacyv-^efinitions of 
health Care var\ Jb\ stage> of health care. Jhat i^radequacy in the preyisntivc 
sligeviidefincd'by different cntena than adeqaac> in stages of diagnosis, treatj^ 
ment, rehabilitation and terlninal care. • < ' • 

fin;iKonccpt is;Voj^mumiv When v\e thmkof community as an arena 
'^v^itjiin vvhioh se^viUs arc delivered. v\e immedialt:l> face the fapl that functg||^- 
ing commuQitic^ are d>namic and refuse to4?e bounded by political decisions of 
, the pa^l. Q\d pohttJil boundaries Jontinuallv get in the wav of the svsteips\at- 
/ tempts to adapt to environmental changes. As»stenis,move towarditn equilib- 
rium stale alter environmental change, increasin^^pressiires are bmd^ht to bear 
. op existing political boundaries. W'hileSrone pbint in American history cqrri- 
^ munities ma> have been-the arena within w.hich goat-setting for community ser- 
vice-delivery >>stems took pl^icS. considerable^ doubt has been shed' on Jhis 
through informal ob.servation and evaluation. Go&hjettlng vvitlvregard to the 
bcrv Tee-del I vcrv mix appears to be a complex tn^efacrion between fo/ce^ within ^ 
^^^hioutside.ttie community:^ ^ , - . ^' 

From anoihcr standpoint, offe ma> -use V'ornmunitv U).H3|efine a public for 
whom accfess is- lyiandatorv fpf certain services. Th/t is. elfoicc is forgone vvit|j-^ 
^ regard to certaii?^mandaloT\ public serviced. The fee-for-use system of piiymeffit 
is abarjdoned ia- favijr of broad-based Fmancmg through tfj^e public sector. 
While tliKs mav not seem to be^yiimcdialel> relevant one fla^s,ior example, 
. thatftn overemphasis on vOllege preparation of stcondar> stutlenls in the Unit- 
ed States ma> rcp rev^^nt a case injioint. Choice ha§ been eliminated on ih^ part 
of man V students ba^e^on decisions niade in the tax-supported public sector by 
educatio.nal administj'ators. Another iHu^tration growing oiit of our experience 
m the Northeast is' the environmental control act passed in Vermont^ which 
"takes \}ui o\' the hajj^di; of the 4ndividual lUndownei^ many 'decisions^ regarding 
mamtenancc of wcrtain environmental i^ualitles. Further, if Congress is success- 
ful in Its quest for a national health! insurance program, we inay we^ljsee a* 
^ stronger federal hand in this area at ilic csxpense of individual dtcisior\- making. 
^ Fmallv. at th^ tommuniiv levd the degree of fQriiialit> of systemic linkages 
IS extremplv ill-dcfined. If the c^mmunitv is going to be deFmed a? a system, 
Tthen what ar^. lis^boundarfes and which of the multitude of parts-are involved in, 
intras>st'emTelanon.'>TAlternativel>. one migjht look atsvstemsof commumfies 
rathej than Foeusiae on isolated comnlunities. 

Welfare vs- Development Functions of Services 

V To sonie extent there is a dilemma for researchers ^as to^whether to focus>on; 
serv ices as a tactor m rural development or on services as a contribution to indi- 
, vidual and family welfare. The two are intertwined si net; people (families) make 



up rural areas or cununanitid Ho^vcvcr. in the first case the focus is primariK 
on conimunitv levcHariablcs ^vhercas m the second, case the focus is more on 
the household or famiK level. The q\ie>tJons Xo h^e asked are ruther different for 
each case. To sav that the two approaches to research are different is not to sa> 
the> arc inconsistent or incompatible. The point is that m giving attention to 
both approaches* neither i^ pursued to itsTullest.^. 

Types of Seryices . * ' 

Somewhat related to the above discussion is the decision as to which serv ices 
to select for stud>. An important compone^it of this decision is arriving at sOme 
niethod.^f classif>ing services. Services can be classified in several different 
v^avs. One wav is. in terms of wjiether the service is public or private. Another 
would be in terms of how the serv ices a re delivered. Some are more personal in 
nature such as health, education, and welfare. In these services, some person is 
usuallv directlv involved atjhe point of deliver>. 1^ other services, such as 
water suppivs sewage disposal and solid w'aste disposal, "hardware," rather 
than persons, plays the dominant role in delivery. / 

Another mode of cla^ysification of service** is in tems of what they do for peo- 
ple and commuriities. Some services help families cope with the. environment, 
while others, such as ipental health, aid famihes in coping with sociocmotional 
problems. Still other services* for example education, have evolved to help indi-. 
vrduals prepare for wo.rk and other roles to be performed throughout' life, If the 
focus of the research ts on services for jural development, one classification 
Scheme .might be better than finother. Also, one might be belter than another 
for research focusing on family service needs.^ 
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*To 5ume,(i.xicnt, this is the dilemma of The project is inlcrcsied in looking at the provision 

of services ai ^ckwted :»iic:>acftiss the region and relating this to some measures of growth or decline 
of the dites. At the same time the project is aimed at e^^amination of consumers' perceptions of 
availabitil) of »ervices and problems in use. The beriefit to be gamed m this approach is that the 
researcher ^an examine the nexu:> between provision and utilisation of selected services at selected 
sites. At the same ufne. mformaiion about services is made avattabltL for considering services in 
relation to population and economic growth « . ^ 

*Jn<)NL-77. length> consideration was given as to which sci^iccs would be included for stu(i>. The 
final hst of dervicch to be researched was a compromise in terms of importantc of the serv ice, acccs- 
sibility of the data and the specific interests of the researchers. \ " ' - : 
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ON THE GLASSIFIGATION OF i 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 

* SAM CORDES ^ ^ ' 
Department of Agricultural EcOKtom jcs aj uH^ural, Sociology ^ 
The Pennsylvania State UniversityK ^ : 

The specific services difftrent individuals and groups might include ufider the 
^ rubric of communit> services will likely var> from individu^J to individual and 
from group lo group.^ In the case of NE-77, the services stuC^i^dAvere selected 
on the basis of what appeared to be an intuitive consensus on aSiQte'set of ser- 
vices with additional services included on the basis ora simple majority vote. 
The purpose of this section' is not to defend, oppose, or advocate this approach 
in x:tassif>ing and studying community services. Instead, an attempt is made to 
outline one of many possible classification sclffenies and tp strongly suggest that 
some type of general classification scheme is usually de^rable when initiating 
research on community services. • 

The desirability of developing a general classification scheme stems fjom^the 
• belief that both the process of developing a scheme and the scheme itself tend to 
.sharpen one's focus, provide guidance for asking the appropriate research ques- 
tions, and provide a systematic overview of the total situation. ■ 

The process of developing a classification scheme is likely to prove'particu- 
larly valuable in interdisciplinary research efforts such as NE'T7. This is so 
because different Jisciplincs tend to. have different orientation^ with respect to 
defining scfid classifying, community services. The approach outlined in this 
pa^er relies heavily on the discipline oteconomics. / 

The initial premise of this particular approach is^that almost any listing^of^^ 
community services would mcfudc art 'overwhelming majority of services whose 
production, consumption, distribution, and/or financing were substantially and 
directly mfluenced b> forces operating outsidcthc private market place. These 
forces can be genericall) labeled and thought of as **publip'inyofvcment." 
However, the presence of public in'volvcraent docs not mean that the services 
included in such a list would be the exclusive domain of the public sector. 
Indeed, spme of the mbre fruitfuKfeseafchable themes involve comparisons be- 
tween the public/ahd private sector, e.g., comparisons between ^public and pri- 
vate educational services. It should also be noted that public involvement miiy 
be either sanctioned governmental invcflveraent or the types of collective action 
initiated by voluntary associations and nonprofit organizations. . 

Vsing ''public involvement" as a focal P9int, one logical and fundamental 
approach to classif>mg community services is to classify them accOrdin^^to the 
underl>ing reasons for this public involvement. In a market economy the most 
basic reason or rationale for this involvement is the presence of markct impOr- 
fections. These imperfections are of concern because they lead to a nonop- 
timum or inefficient use, of scarce resources, and public involvemtjiitjsan'effort 

^ * < 

'The author gratcifully dtknuwicdgcs ihi* useful comments of Frank M. Goode and'Charlcs 0. 
Cra\vford. ° ' 

n*he terms '•communit> service^/' "human services," :*socjal services/* and **public servicp** arc 
frcqMcntl) used more or less s>naoomou}»l> However* m the interest of simplicijiy and consistency 
the only term used will be "community $ervic€^».*' 

o ; ' ■ . - '10 



to counlcc ihtbt Mlualiun. The following classification scheme builds upon this 
gcneral^ihcme b> Uai^sifvjng toniinunil> ser\ ices attording to specific t^pes of 
raarkel^imperfcctions. ' 

Ciissifyisg CommunUx. Services Accordipg to Type of Msirket Imperfections 
Eliciting Public Invplveinent 

1. Services in response to external effects. The presence of external effects or 
externalities means that the total (public plus private) costs or benefits of^ 

. producing or consuming a particular good or service are not fuU> absorbed 
" b> the |5rivate producer or consumer. For example, a polluting factory im- 
poses an external cost on those adversely affected b> its pollutants and is 
therefore not paving the full costs of production unless it compensates those 
adversel) affected. Op the other hand, an individual who sprays his swampy 
backyard so^mosquitOs no longer breed there receives only part of the bene- 
fits from his actions, i.e., his neighbors are receiving external benefits from 
the spraving operation. Because external effects are not generall> considered 
in the making of private decisions, noijoptimal (from a societal perspective) 
quantities of production and consumption result. To wit, if the factory had 
to pa> for cleaning up its pollution or had to compensate those adversely.af- 
fecled by it^^)ollutaots, its costs would rise and production would be cur- 
tailed. In the case of the mosquito spraying, if all those who benefited from 
the spra> ing operation were made to contribute to the costs of the operation 
it IS like!) that more spraying would oceur.The problem, then, becoijies one 
of trying to achieve a level of production and consumption that is consistent 
with a societal optimuiti. One approach is tKrough publicly induced meia- 
sures such as a subsidization of goods ahd services exhibiting external bene- 
fits, ind taxing and regulatihg goods and services displaying extemal costs. 
These measures become the nucleus of many comniunity services, e.g., free 
inogulltion clinics'(a subsidized activity .resulting from external benefits as- 
sociated with the private consumption of these services) and land use control 
(a /egulatory activity resulting from external cost associated with private 
decision making in land use). 

2. Services in response to natural monopolies. Natural monopolies are charac- 
teriitd^by sharpfy decreasing average costs of production in relation to the 
size of the market being served. These mondpolies generally recjuire aTarge 
initial capital outlay causing a cM)nsiderable waste if duplicate facilities arjp 
allowed to exist. On the other hand a singfle unregul|ited private producer is 
in a monopoly position from which he can become exploitive in tctmsofnot 
passing^the lower average cost of production on to ttie consumer. A com- 
monly .used approach designed to solve this dileanma is having the prodiK:- 

4, tion of natural monopolies undertaken or closely regulated by the public. 
Most fJIf the^ community services included' in this category are of.the^'hard- 
* ware-type"* such a^ electrical, telephone, sewage, and water services. " 

3. Servicesnn response to indivisibilities in co/wiimp/ioA. indivisibilities in con- 
sumption mean that pioce than<pne tn3ividual can simultaneously .cpnsume 
the s^me^ood or service without any additional cbst^ being incurred dvcr 
and aT)ove that which would be incurred if only one person was u3\ngthe ser- 
vice. Go(^dS'^nd 'senvices displaying irWivisibilities in consumption are 
frequently.labeied cbllective goods or services, with the classic .texthpc^k "Ex- 
ample beiac that of a lighthouse. It is argued that* after a coHectivq service is 

' ""^ 11 . - . . ' \ . \ . 
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once available, '^ouetal wi^lfarc^.ljvill be maximized onl> if llj^e service;.is 
used at full capacil>, Thib h so because no additional costs wil| be incurred 
• in moving from a utilization rate of less than fullcapacit> toJuIli^papacHj^et 
.additional benefits will be accruing as utilization is. increased. Onejvd) to 
encourage utilization to a point of full capacity is to prpvide the service 
free—a poUc) that is obv iouslv not compatible with the profit motives of the 
pri vole sector.^ . ~ - . 

Two subcategories of collective scrv Tees are those requiring an extraordi-"* 
nanh high marketing or exclusion coM in order to be able to separate those 
who would be willing to pay to consume the service from those who would 
not be willing to pa> and those requiring a more modest exclusion cost. Ex- 
*amples fitting ifito the first (^tcgor> in which exclusion is cxtremel> e;tpen- 
sive(oxsimplv impossible) are the lighhouscnatipnal defense, and radio sig- 
* nals in addition to such aesthetic or recreatioDal-t>pc phenomena !is a flock, 
of wild fowl, a view of the Grand Canyon, or a splendid sunset. Examples of 
o services fitting into the second category are streets and highways, police ^nd 

fir'c protection, libraries, lAuseums, and parks and playgrounds. 

4. Services in response to "inequitable** patte/ns of income distribution. 
market economy is efficiency -oriented and largely neutral to the question of 
equity or income distribution. In short, we "vote" in the marketplace with 

• dollars which means the market responds to effective demand rather than ^ 

humanistic needs. Hence, those with the most dollars may have their luxu- 
ries m^t before the poor even have the barest of Necessities. This is an un-* 
tenable :>ituation to most of those who are poor as well as to others who are 
^ no| but who feel a lt)ss of s*at^facti(fn frdhi knowing that human anguish 
exists.-* One solution to such an untenable situati9n is public involvement 
designed to redistribute income. This involvement^;i*? manifested via such 
public service's and programs as the public welfare syUem JlheFood Slanip 
progra^m. etc, 

5. Services in response to other' imperfections in the private market. Jhc four 
^pfcvious types of iharket imperfections illustra^tc some of the more dramatic 

cuises (or public involvement in the production, consumption, distribution, 
^ and/or financing of community services. These imperfections represent vio- 
lations of certain assumptions which must hold if the nvarket economy is to 
operate at peak efficiency. Less dramatic imperfections could also be fully 
developed if space permitted. In short, it can only be noted that additional 
imperfections occur and that a number of services exist in response to the 
ncedlo minimize the adverse effects of these specific imperfections. For ex- 
ample, a perfectly competitive market ecoinony assijmcs that "perfect'' in- 
formation eXists^regarding^'prices, quality: technology, etc. This information, 
is needed^ so producers can make efficiency-enhanging (i.e., rati9nal) deci- 
sions and sp consumers can respond to those producers who are most ef- 

^ 'The abuvc'dcscnbcd rationale for.^ero pntjng via public mvolycmeni is nolmfalliblc. However, 
the purpose here t.s not io become argumentati^cT> involved m tHi*> difficult-area but to develop the 
« hne otreasomng whic^ (requeT)tt> prevails and therefore leads to'l)ublic involvement. 

«*^At first glarv.e thi«> sttuation may it^t, appear to be alvpe of market imperfection, however, iQ the 
final ana?> sis.it ts because the nonpuor arc experiencing an external diseconomy from knowing 
.that human anguish exists. 1^ {hbre ngoi\}us terms the diseconomy. occiSrs because the ^ssumptipn 
that mdiv^udl^ulility functions ar^ independent does not hold. Thi^ assumption is baste in provid- 
ing tl\.cundcrgitdih'g%fottelying on the market economy. ** . % 

ERIC r. 
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DIFFERENTIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
ESTIMATIONS BASED ON TIME-SERIES 
AND CROSS-SECTIONAL DATA 

"CLEVE E. WILLIS 
Food and Resource ' Ecgnomics ' 
University of Massachusktts, Amherst ^ * . \ ^ 

Decisions must be made regarding the choice of lime series and/or cross-sec- 
tional data collection for estimating relationships and testing hypotheses. How- 
ever, this choice cannot be made independenlK of the nature of the problem 
aiid desired interpretation of results. Accordinglv.4his papec addresses an 
aspect which IS often overlooked bv social science (an^ other) researches — viz., 
the differential interpretations of time-series and cross-sectional estimations 
and, hence, the proper choice of data t>pes for a given research problem. The 
seleaioii of the tvpe of data (time series or cross sectional) is all too often dic- 
tated bv data availabilitv without regard for the implications for interpretation. 
In other cases estimations using one t>pe of data (usuallv cross sectional) are 
used to provide '•fjrior" restrictions on parameters for use in an estimation 
process using the other type of data. 

, The contention here is that few empirical researcher^full> realize the impli- 
cations of either selecting cross-sectional or time-series data or of combining 
timc-$eries arid cross-sectional observations. To be sure, some aspects of these 
interpretations are treated rather rigorously in the literature. However, the 
* group of applied researchers which remains conversant with such journals as 
Econometrica, Journal of the American Statistical Society, and Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, does not exhaust the set. Further, even among those who 
remain j,in contact with these tvpes of sources, the observed tendency is to 
become^engrossed in the empirical expediencies required in applied research 
witji the result that importan.t subtleties are often overlooked or at least not 
niporled. 

"^This paper presumes, therefor^* to restate for some, and introduce' for others, 
some differences in the interpretation of estimations based upon time-scries tand 
cross-sectional data. The purpose is not to go irttcrmore detail than already 
exists in the literature, but rather to restate arguments in a language understan- 
dable to a larger group of researchers. This objective is pursued as follows: The 
second section sets out the distinction between the alternative types of .dslii'; 
some literature Background and reasons for combining time-series and cro%*^ 
sectional estimations are provided in part three, and econometric and interprc- 
tational problems arcoutlined in the following section, followed b> a summary 
of the major arguments made. 4 

Tiiue-Scrieaf and Cross-Sectiona! Data , 

The sample ob.servations from which researchers make inferences are of two 
types, cross-sectional and time-series data. Cross^sectional (data consist of ob- 
servatiofTK^^ on values of variables at a given point in time (or, pragmatically, 
during a specified interval of time)., Each observation on a variableXi may be 
its value in a particular locality or in a given institution (e.g., a, household). 
Thus the. primary reference of cross-section data is spatta^the clement sc- 



- pdrating ob>crvationA js a ditTerciiLe in spatial locality at a given point in time. 
Time-series data consii^t of observations on a given variable at different 
4)oii\t:> in time (or during different per4ods). Each observation is separated from 
the others bv its occurrence at a different time rather than in^a different place. 

THe researcher is. of course, seldom fortunate enough to have a plethora of 
both tvpes of data. W htch is more abundant depends upon the particulars of .the 
research problem under investigation. The choice of data t>pe. however, affects 
the interpretation of the outcome as is demonstrated in section four. To Illus- 
trate, some research using both types of data in the estimation procedure is 
briefly discussed. The examples are taken from economic research. 

Research Using Both Time-Series and Cros^ectional Data 

Perhaps the maj8r use of a combination of data types has been in estimating 
relationships where cross-sectional data are used to estimate sonie parameters 
of the relationship and in turn these estimates arc introduced into time-series 
regressions to estimate the repiainder of the model! Notable examples include: 
[6J, [10], [11), [12], [15], and [16]. In each case, the extraneous information in 
the form of parameter e.stimates from the ^^ross-section data was introduced in 
the time-series analysis as known with certainty. Several ([2], [13], and (14]) 
suggest introducing this extraneous information \regarding values of coeffi- 
cients) in a samphng theory context. In this latter context, the .assumption that 
the c^xtraneous information is known with certainty is relaxed and hence the 
results are no longer 'VonditionaP' estimates of the time-series regression. 
More recently, [1] provides a Bayesian procedure for pooling time-series and 
cross-section data and simultaneously estimating all parameters. 

In the past 15 years, concern over the q.uality of ^yegate economic data has' 
led to heavier Telmice on microdata (especially c^|s sections). Two Tactocr.-. 
were primarily responsible for this change^in emphaRsJ The first involves the. 
mor^p, frequent occurrence of multicollinearity in time-sefies relative to cross- 
sectional data. Second, because many aggreg.^te economic hypotheses were 
basically scale models of microbehavior,^ hypothesis testing* wjth cross sections 
was rather appealing. 

Perhaps the major illustration in economic research concerns the area of 
demand estimation. In order to overcome the often harmful effects^ of mul- » 
ticollineafity in time-series regression and to obtain more accurate estimates of- 
income elasticity of demand, researchers have turned to the extraneous infor- 
mation procedures cited above. As a simplified example, the estimation might 
proceed as below. First, one obtains the cocfficjcnt on incomejrom cross-sec- 
tional budget information for which the price variables are presumed constant. 
This estimate is in turn multiplied by the vector of time-series observations gn 
income and the product is subtracted from the vector of time-series observa- 
tions on quantity demanded to form a new dependent variable.' 

The combined usro** time-series and cross-sectional data is intended in this 
case to reduce the adverse effects of multicollinearity (by "splitting up'' the in- 

' 'ThcsctactdrS arc identified by [7). 
-ThCic effects are that the precision of the estimates falls, investigators are led to delete variables 
incorrev.tl> on the ba-sis of conventional t-tests of significance, and estimates become sensitive to 
• particular seta of sample data. See [4, p. 160], • ^ . • • 

. 'For a rfiofe complete treatment of this approach and its implications for precision, refer to [9]. 
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fluence of ^hc explanatory variables) m order lo provide more accurate es- 
timate5> of the parameter;) The question mubt be posed, however, *'What struc- 
ture* does the researcher \Msh to estimate?" The relevance of this question is'the 
focus of the following section. 

Differential Interpretations of These Data'Types ^ 

Especially m the area of demand studies, the sort of behavior measBTed by ' 
cross-sectional data is likely to be long-run in nature, while time-series observa- 
tions ivpically reveal a short-run character. This case is made by [8] regarding^ 
food demand functions and [7] for firm investment functions. Further, the sorts 
of biases which may occur in estimation, using the alternative types of data, are 
different. Some of these biases and reasons' for differential coefficient estima- 
tions under time-series and cross-sectional analyses are outlined below. 

Retaming the demajid c^^ample, it is a simple matter to illustrate that the co- 
efficmntsof the cross-section estimation may depend upon the point in the tune 
series at which the crOss section is taken. For example, if new goods^appcar as 
an increasing function of.time. with large numbers appearing outside the con- 
sutnption items in the analysis,*' then the commodities competing for income 
^\\\ be continually enlargmg. Hence, the income coefficient will tend to decline 
over time and income elasticities estimated from cross-sectional data near the 
beginning of the time scries would be larger than if the data were taken from a 
later point in the time series. Likewise, any shifts in the distribution of income 
over the time-series period of analysis is likely to make the cross-secti^l es- 
timate of the income slope dependent upon the time frame within the series, , 

Further, (8, p. 389] poirttsHo rigidities in consumer behavior as a basis fortli^;< 
different structures associated with the data sources. For example, prefe'rencc 
for a good (e.g., vintage wine) may be more dependent on one's training^ back- 
ground, and education than on current income changes. To the extent that in^; 
come positions and backgrounds are correlated, the cross-sectional data may 
reveal differences associated with income strata which may have resulted from 
cumulative training over many ycars.^ *Hcnce, the crOss-sectional data may 
reflect a longer-run behavior tha« the time-seric^ equivalent. 

Tfie reader can run through a similar. reasoning process for other research 
, . topics. For a rural community social services study, for example, the argument 
can be made that cross-sectional data taken from a variety of communities, 
each at varying stages of development and adjustment, may, reveal a lOnger-run 
process than would time-serie^ data for a single community which has had time 
to adjust to changing needs in some areas but not in others. 

To be sure, the degree of the discrepancy depends upon a number of factors, 
including the length of the time scries, analytical, methods employed, and the 
. *choice of the pcjiod to include. For example, time-series regressions which 
include a trend term, or which employ first differences to remove the trend, will 

J *Jhts i^ucstiun is asked bv [8] who follow.s a vviih a more detailed ircaimem than is provided here 
, ^technjLall), of course, the goods which are included in the analysis should be chosen on the basis 
« of "separabihiy See (51 for a summary of the major forms of separabihiy. 
<Jhis observation is efsentially smiilar to the Duesenberry-Modigliani "ratchet effect" which 
centers on the persistency of consumption habits Assuming, then, that the majority of observed 
' households tfor example) have experienced their relative real income for some time, the cross sec- 
tiort reveals long-run effects, while for a time-sencs analysis any income shift might be considered 
1 icmiterar) and consumption habits may not change immediately to those of the new iriComc group 
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reflect .shoftcr-run khavior. Like^vise, time-series analvses of periods of little 
■trend will re\eal a basicallv ^hort-run behavior and vice versa. Similar!), cross- 
seclional investigations taken at appoint m time corresponding to rapid growth 
or change could ver\ vvelJU*5&vt short-run or iransMtorv influences. The consid- 
erations outlined above, fitrwever, do suggest that the two basic data t>pes ma> 
reveal subslantiaUv different structures vvith alternative interpretations, and 
hence that the researcher ought at least to be cognizant of the implications for 
his investigation. e 

A/number of biases (mostl) related to specification errors) common to es- 
timation vvith the respective data t>pes are treated in (7). For example, if ex- 
planalorv variables operate according to a pattern of distributed lags^ and if 
the appropriate (v\eighted) lag ternjs are omitted a least-squares bias is likel> to 
arise. For cross-sectional data^behavior is apt to be less explicitl> d>namicand 
hence the dvqamic specification errors which bias time-series estimates are 
usualK less serious in cross sections. Other biases specific to data t>pe have 
been rigoroush treated in the literature. Since these sources of bias differ and 
ma> m manv instances be rather stable, the incorporation of static (cross-sec- 
tional) biases into a time-series framework ma> be a rather poor decision. 

On the other hand* if the time-series estimate is a function of a representative 
cfuss-sectional estimate, the use of both data t>pes ma> be useful for prediction 
(since one estimate can be translated wito the other regardless of the underl>ing 
causal factors leading to the discrepancy). In this case, if the relations were to 
^ undergo a structural change, then such a discovery b> the cross-sectional analy- 
sis permits the alteration of the, time-series estimates without the long time in- 
terval which must otherwise expire before the change is statistically dejected. 
Second, to the extent that cross sections have more degrees of fre^dom^ the es- 
timated coefficients-merit more.reliance. 

Summary * \ 

This paper servd;>as a reminder to those of us who'Sre prone to overlook the 
specific interpretations which are imposed upon us b> our choice of data types 
(as well as model specification, choice of time framework, etc.) th^t these ef- 
fects ought tp be understocid and considered simultaneously with model specifi- 
cation and data selection. We emphasize the basic long-run/short-run dicho- 
tomy reflected by cross-sectional and time-series datt^, respectively. This was 
, illustrated with a simple demand. example. The reader can draw parallels 
otljer subject areas. The differential behavior reflection and bias structure sug- 
gest that one ought to be wary in interpreting results cfpbstimations based on 
one type of data where extraneous information in the form of estimates result- 
ing from the Ijse of the other type i^ used. Likewise, in choosing among cross* 
sectional and time series data, one ought to also consider the nature of the 
structure he is trying to estimate, rather than simply abundance of observa* 
> tions. 



'kcfcf to Reference 3 lor a rather lucid sut-vcv of disUibutcd lags 
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AN APPROACH TO tHE MEASUREMENT 
OF SERVICE^^LITY 



CHRISTOPHER BABB. 
Depanmentvf Consumer Economics 
Cornell University 



If one is tOv^ttempl to t^valuale the ddequacv oPa particular hufrian service 
deUvcrv systenr, one niusC*kno\v sortiething aborft ^oth service quantify and ^ 
qualil). Conseqiientlv. It is unfortunate that quality is a rather complex and ill- 
defined •'entity" which is very difficult to nii.easurc;. 

It is argued here that this difficul^ in measuring serv ice quality ^^ue only in 
part loan inadequacy m the availabii^) ofgood data. The o^aiQFdiTnfcfilty with 
measuring service quality, or ^.ny other quality, stenrs from its being complex 
subieUive responses to Actors of objective ctonditioits. Ohviou^ly, this particu- 
lar understanding of quality, as a su^)jective entity, exqli^des many of the^ijfeua^ ^ 
Luni^epts of quality which are. in fact, only specialized quantity concepts whi^ft ' 
...relate to nonlinear or discontinuous phenorpen^ of th!p physical world. 
. With an exclusively subjective notion of quality . Overall quality will be unre- 
liably represented by an index defined over a set oT given quality dftnensions. la. 
fact, the care with which suctLdime^ioxis are measured might coiiJytfQt very . 
littl*}. since vuthin eath individual the*infini,tely varjoi^s dimensions ^f.iquality 
are aggregated intuitively ma Aonad^fivemanner'rCojnsequenrtly, m^iny ff not 
most attempts to get at the essence of qjiality, through an ever finer diss^i^tion^ 
of the fihe features of reality..m4)^vvelll<^^ aovUiere. This,nicthodolQgic4l^*dead- 
^nd m^hi be icvmcd^e trap Of dhc/ipd^ \ ^ ' ' " , 

..It may be* tentatively concluded, therefore, that^if quklity h\o bemeasuredat 
4IK It must be measured indirectly. However, even a scheme of inditect mea-- 
sutement must tle^l with or refate to objective phenomena. At present, tvyp 
basic type^pf '^objective*' indiVeet rjicasurerapnt appear feasible. The first type 
'ihvolves persoiial interviews. This' is ilearly a promising approach. Unfortu- 
nately, however, people do not alwayssay what they njean, .or believe wha^ they 
say. Consequently^ it is often very difficult to assess the reliability' of quality 
^ measurements pbtained using this a^^rotich. ^ \* ^ . 

The second type of indirect measurennient involveMhe use^of theoretical 
modeUto estimate, the relative magnitude of an ji^divWuaPs (or group's) net ^ 
assessment of the quali^ of, say , a social service facility ..^^his type of measure- ' 
mcnl works by developing a behavipr^f model that attempts to mirror that part 
of ah individual's (or group's) actions which. relates tqj)is (its) use of that facili- 
ty within his (Its) .context of alternatives. This approach is currefntly in a primi- 
tive state of development^ , » * 

The primary focus of this paper is upon developing a version erf this second 
type af intiirect quality measurement scheme. However, before indicating how 
a particular, simple model can be utssd to measure quality, it isliseful to note 
one of the "extra" advantages of this approach. In particular, by using predic- 
tive or forecasting tests, it is possiWe to use the sarpc behavioral model which 
has been, employed I0 measure (or estimate) qoafity levels to also assess the em- 
pirical reliability of those "measures. 
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. The as^UJnpUun> ijscd m ihn* qualiiv mca.suremeni inodt?l are as follows. 

A) Preference assumptions ' . j ' ' . - 

{PA) XJieni experiences declining margmalutilii) fxj^m consuming increas- 
mg qManiitics of service hours from'^jach of two di^ereni servjce'facili- 
lies. : " ' ' ^ r \ ~P 

1^2) ^ A wlienl experiences mcrcasing mai^inal di'^uiihi) frOm using his own 

, > ^- lime in "matching" the service hours which purchases.. , 
(?-}) A^Jlicni believes that the service hour qjyl.illes or efficiencies of the 
\ _ iwo serMcc facilities are difterent^However, his perception of tihe level 
^1 ^ .of ifacilitv s service hour qu^lilv ^ a constant which is invariant with 

thS number of hours which &e purchases. ^ 
(P-4) A client experienced decreasing marginal utilit> from consuming in- 
creasmg dollar aijioiint's of ''at^erg^iHis.'' ^ v . 

A chenfs preference pafameiersLma> or mav.not be functions of so- 
cioeconomic variables (e.g., income). ^ 

6[ Production assumptions^ " " ^ . • * " 

<PR^Ij The benefit^ which a cHeni derives from purchas^g service hours is ex- 
" pelrienjced onlv in the current period, and is the result of a fixed propor- 

tiiMis production pro^e^s, involving equal numbers of client hours and 

service hours. y 
( PR-2) EachJiervice facilit> handles the same kinds of cases. , . 

C) Market assumptions • • . *^ . 

(M-1) The prices of eaub of the two kinds of service hours arc taken as given 

^bva1:lient. . J ' f - 

(M-2): The price of^'otber goods" isconstant. ^ / . 

(M-3) *A client chooses quantities of goods and "hours" that maximize bis 
utilitv."' ^ : ^ \ ' . - 

(M-4) The total market demands for the two types of service hours are ob- 

^ nafivid through an aggregation of individual demand's. 

The above assumptions concerning preferences and service production are 
embodied in the following preference functioq: ^ . ; 

ri) ' ' U = x«(T-T, -T2)^(V,T, 4- VJ^) • 

and budget constraint' . ^' ' - . • - 

. (2) • ; y = x4- pj, 4-P2T2 , ' ^ 

'where the various variabks and parailieters are; defined as fqllows: , 

a,/?,^: rtpnnegative pn^rence function jSaramet^rs • 
""^trrtDtt^^raH^e o/^ goods, per period 

T: maximum ambunt of time, per period, which might 'be spent 
' * '^ironsunvin^' service hours ' ' 

T„T2- pcf period service hours purchased from facilities 1 and 2, 
^ respectively 

V,^V2; client quality weights which apply to hours of seryfce purchased 
from facilities I and 2, respectively 
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Pj.Pj: prices ♦of service hours purchased from facilities I and 2. 
respectively ' 
y: client inconne, per period * 

Making u^e of the first three market assumptions and the mj:thod of Lagrange 
leads to the following fir^t-order condition^, where the lagrangian multiplier is 



(3a) 
(3b) 

''(3c)- 
(3d) 



aL/ax =^U - A = 0 



rtL/aT, = 



« L /ft T-) = 



7^2 



(T - - T>) ^ (V J, + VJ,)_ 
aL/a \ = y - }t - p,T, - P2T2 = 0 



U - Ap, = 0 

u - xp2 = 0 



Findmg sofutiuns to these conditions involves the following two nonlinear 
functions in service hours T^* and T2: ^, 



(4) 
where: 



•2A 

'A = p,v,(« + rf+ 7) ^ 
B=^(^p;v,)(T-T,)(a +7) 
''. + (p.)(v2T2)(ot +/3) 
+ (-v,)(y-P2T,)(^+ 7)] 
•e«='[^p;)tT-'T2)(v,T-j)a 
' \ t(;l)(y2T,)(y-pj2)^ 
+ (v^.){-y r P2Tj)(T - T2)7]. 



and 
' where: 



T, = g(T,) = 



-B* ± 



Vb 



•2 -4A*C* 



2A* 

A* = p2V2(a + ^ + 7) 
B*^= 1(-V2Pj)(T - T,)(a + 7) 
+ (Pj)(v,T,)(a + ^) 
+(-V2){y-PrT,)(^+ 7)]. 

C*= l(-p,)(T-.T,)(v,T,)a 
■+ (-l)(v,T,)(y-p,T,)0 
+ (v2)(y-p,T,)(T-T,h] 
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SubititutMg expression (5) into (4) gives ' : ' 

(6) ■ ' v. ' _ T. = f(T:) = ftg{T,,)i) ' - ^ 

' \^l\ich caq be solved numencallv. Qnce Tj ib obtdined, T, is found bv using (5), 
and X ics computed using" the b.udget constraint (2). Since multiple values of X, 
and will be computed, it is necessdrv to select onl> those real, nonnegatUe 

, pairs of values \^hich*mdximize a cheat's utilit> . In some cases, either T, or 
will have to be given a zero value m ord^a* to attain a maximum. * 

Planar sections cut from the clients' three-dimensional preference ^surfaces 
are presented in Didgram A. In studying part \ of this diagram, the foi^dwing 
pactui derivative is useful in tr>ing to get a feel for the changing trade-«f|s be- 
tween T, and T2, when "^other goods," x, is held constant, and the amounts of 
T| and arc allowed to varv. r . /q\ n 

■ ■. /vA L<T-T,-T,> --(i-){v,T,H.V,T,)J 

W , [,T-T,-T,>4i(V.T.*V.Tj 

. Atientlun should abq be directed to the lines of constant utility co'ntributiom in 
6iagram A: pan L / 

(8a) (J T,- T:)^ = G' ' * f ) / 

(8b) (v,T, + vj,p = C" , - V ^ - •) * / 

^In some cases, positive quantities of both goods will be consumed,'as at point 
"A, while in other cases, only one good is consumed, as at point B. 

Since most of the reliable data on service hours consumed is available only 
tor groups of clients, it is typically necessary to aggregate individual choices to 
oBtain the mbrc usable data on group choices. In this process of aggregation, it 
may or may not be appropriate to assume that*Dne or two of the clients' prefer- 
ence parameters 7 ) are functions of some socioeconomic variables. 

Estimates pf the quality parameters v, and V2are obtained using either one 
of two approaches. In the first approach, the individual or aggregated "service 
hour" model is fit to time scries data, and then the v,'s are selected fo minimize 
^ weighted sum of the variances of the differerjcc between estimated and actual 
quantities, x,Ti.T2. 

In the second approach, simulation txperiments with the *'seryice houF' 
^model are run, while and Vj are varied, ^o that the implied service hour de- 
mand elasticities and cross elasticities approach those obtained from some 
prior study. . . ^ , 

The above description of a "modeling" approach to nfieasuring or estimating 
service quality is brief. However, it is hoped that the general flavor of this indi- 
rect approach is communicated and,' of course, it js appropriate to^note that the 
sample model presented here is in prkicipje easily generalized to handle the case 
of three or more service facilities. • . 
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DIAGRAM A 

The Oplimal Consumption of Two Services 
Tj andT: of Differing Qualities V, ^2 



The Two Services Case 
where x = x (a constant) 

Lines of Constant UtililyXontribution 
C'. = (T-T|-T2)^;{--~-) 
'C; = (v,T, +v,T2r; (-•.-. )^ ' 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 
TRANSFERS RESULTING FROM THE 
' * PRICING STRUCTURES OF • 
SUBSIDIZED MERIT GOODS 

r - CHRISTOPHER BABB 
Department of Consumer Economics 
* Cornell University 

^ * ^ " *. 

Background ' ' • 

In recent vcars. the public sectoF has provided subsidized m^t gc^ds and 
services (such as food stamps amf medicare) tonced> individuals and fWiies. 
In general, ijie public subsidies for such merit goods have been justified on the 
basi^of considerations which r^rate^o ivro important.areas of public polic>. 

First, positive externalities ma> be g'eneraled when certain merit goods are 
consumed For example, ah impact of the Food Stamp program ma> be to raise 
the average levd of libor productiv^it> , In particular' the household's ability to 
purchasejbod at reduced j)riees through the Food Stamp prograrA ma> lead it 
to increase its purchases of higher-quality .food which in tiim makes its 
mcmbersmore healthy and productive. ^ c * 

Second, the partfcular distribution of incomes ;gencra ted by the market cc;on- 
omy is probably hot just, since the distribution of taFenjs and skiHs within the 
general population is quite unequal and largely random. Given this situation, it 
is not surprising that some amount of progres^ve income redistribution is gen- 
erally perceived by political leaders as'^eingSh^ially-desirable. 

With regard to the development of reasonable public policies in the^e two 
areas, it is significant that the subsidization of merit goods can generate both 
positive externalities and a flow oKredistributive income transfers. 

The Problem * ^ ^ 

A casual glance at the structures of per unit subsidies associated with merit 
•IgHjpds programs gives the impression that $uch programs are progressive in na- 
ture. Typically, for families of any given ^iz^i the per unit (of service),subsidy 
increases as famil/incomcdecre^ses. Unfortunately, such progressivity may be 
largely illusory, since* Actual "iivkind" income transfers are functions npt only 
of unit subsidies, but also of t^ actual quantities purchased, as welLas of the. 
underlying structures of household den\ands for merit goods. 

Clearly, as a first step in evaHiSting the soundness of any particular merit 
goods pricing policy, it is necessary to detertnine whether the structure of im- 
plicit in-kind income transfers over the various income ranges is progressive or 
not. To make such a determination, it is necessary to know something about 
each income range's (intervals) most representative household's demand for 
merit goods. Obviously, it is inappropriate to assume that a household's de-* 
mand for merit goods is pompletely unrelated to its incomejevel. 
. However, whH^the development of an approprfately progressive ^tructurc^of 
price subsidies would adequately handle the problem of the progressivity of in- 
]kind income transfers, it would not, except by chance, dcaP'appropriately with 
t|ic externality problcm*noted earlier. In particular, the overall average level of 
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the bubbidicb of meru goodi> must be set in lelauortio the extra cosis of transfer- 
ring income through an m-kmd program, instead of through a cash grant pro- 
gram. Abide from possible differences in the administrat^j^n costs of those two 
aiiernaiives. the most important extra co^t of an in-kind program is what is 
sometimes called^a dead-welghi lossr , 

In general terms, if the economic effidencv of a program is considered im- 
portant, then the dead-weight loss caused b> the program should roughK bal- 
ance or equal the extra positive externalities which are aUo caused b> that pro- 
gram. Of course, this particular approach io determining the optimum size of 
subsidies of an in-kind program must be !)Ubstantiall> modified, if one of the 
obioctivcs of that program is to transfer income to the producers of the service 
'or good) being provided. 



^ A Digression on the Concept of aJ^ad^weight Loss 

general terms, a dead-weight loss can. be specified -as the difference be- 
tween the consumer's valuation of being able'to.bii} a commodity at a sub- 
sidized,pricc, and the total subsidv involved in provicfii^ the quantity of goods 
he actuallv demands at that subsidizcc^ price. Diagram M can be used to help 
clarif) the nature of the dead-weight loss concept, as it relates to*some repre- 
sentative household. ' ^ ' 

Iti Diagram M, the quantit> Qo'oPservices will be purchases by Ihe coj 
sumer at the ' unsubsidizcd price, P^^. By "providing a per unit subsidy 
of {P^s " P^ss )' ^he, agency* can indlice the consumer • to move 
along his traditional demand schedule DD, and to purchase the quantity Q, 
,of services at the subsidized price, P^*,, Assuming tliat the costs of pro- 
viding the service arc constant, the total subsidy or resource co5t of selling 
to the consumer at the price Pss is clearly equal to the unit subsidy 
(Pns ' Pss ) multiplied by the quantity purchased, Q,. Graphically 
this subsidy is represented by the area P^sP^T'U. 

Cjiripusly, however, the value to the consumer of being able to buy the ser- 
vice/ atjithe subsidized price, P^^, 13 typically somewhat less than the total 
rcsdurie costs (subsidv.) of selling tomim at the lower price. In particular, by 
using/he concept of an equivalent (income) variation, ^ it can be shpwn that the 
valueTto theconsunter of having the option to buy at the lower subsidized price 
Jual to the area PN^PbsT'S' wiiich lies under th^consumefs real yrcome 
;<stant demand curve d'd'. In other words, ^the consumer is indifferent be- 
thc two options of first purchasing what*he wants (Q,) at the subjsidized 
price, Ps,^ , or second receiving an income grant of the amount^P;^^P^,^,T'S' and 
purchasing whdt he wants (Q/) at the nojisubs^dized price; Pns- 

The difference'between the resource cost of the subsidy, and the consumer's 
valuation of^th^t subsidy is termed the dead-weight loss of (he in-kind transfer. 
Graphically ,*^hevaJjie of the dead-weight loss is given by the area S'UT'. 

-'i .;. y ' - . ■ , ^ ■ 

'It IS assumed thai a lax wodd be called whether or not an income, transfer is affected by (1) sub- 
sidies of^in-kind programs or (2) direct vdsh grants, and thai the differences in ihe moneys needed 
for the two programs are not substantial. 

^Sce H. iSuron* "Income Taxes and Housing," American Economic Review. 60:789-806, De- 
cember 1,970. ' ^ * 
'SccE.J.Mishtfn,Coil.5ertfy?Mrte/>wNew York Pracger. 1971, pp. 125-151,325-344. 
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Objectives ' - • \ 

•For practical Feasons. the i»i-ope of ihia^paper is largeh restricted to jhe^ 
• problem of cs^timating the distribution of real inc-ome transfers related to exist- 
^ ing and 'or pQjtential merit goods pricmg structuresXonsequentK. in this mves- 
tigation. the overall aggregate of subsidies implicit m a particular mcril goods, 
pricing scructurejs treated as givcrt. In addition, no attempt is made to estiipatc 
the positive exlcrnalitv benefits created b> merit goods programs. However it 
will become evident that it is*not difficult (at least to a first approximation i to 
estimate the dead-weight losses caused bv merit goods programs. 

In order to determine the distribution, across income intervals, of the inconi[c 
transfers caused bv the price subsidies in an in-kind program. jl is appropriate 
to estimate the subsidv-induced income transfers accruing to representative 
consumers (OrTiouseholds) within each income interval. The theoretically best . 
f} measure of such an income transfer, for an> particular household, is^jven by 
^ the equivalent variation .measure which was introcfuced in the previous section 
in connection Jivith the dead-weight loss concept. 

Briefly, as a review, an equivalent variation in the present context is that par- 
ticular cash grant which would make a consumer indifferent between receiving 
the grant and buving the service at the nonsubsidized price; qr receiving fio 
grant and buying the service at the $ubsidfacd pnce. 

In its simplest terms, the objectives of this paper arc (o develop a practical 
scheme for estimating the equivalent variation measures of the in-kind "cash 
grants" (income transfers), accruing to representative households in different 
income imcrvals. Once such "cash grant" measures arc obtained foiS^any partic- 
ular program, it is then a fairlv simple task to determine whether, M[l program 
has a progressive or regressive price structure. Of course, the actual aistribution 
of cash grants -associated with an> particular program will be a funcjtion not, 
only otthc structure of price subsidies, but. most importantly, of consumer in- 
comesafid preferences. 

Problem of Developing a Practical Measure of the 
Equivalent Variation Concept 

The equivalent variation measure of a price subsidy is computed as the area 
to the left^ofan appropriately selected income compensated demand curve and 
between the nonsubsidized and subsidized price leVels: the area P^sP^>bT'S' in 
Diagram M.Mn order to obtain the required demand curve, it is necessary to 
have available both the traditional (nominal income constant) demand sched-* 
ule. as well as the complete family of incomc-compfensatcd demand schedules. 
It appens that these two requirements cannot be met by using traditional ap- 
proachcs to cl^mand analysis. X 

Fortunately . the author has developed a new approach to estimating simulta- 
neously both kinds of demand functions from cfoss-scction data relating to 
nierit goods. Regrettably, this new approach to demand analysis cart only be 
applied under certaia restricted, though normatively desirable conditions. 
These conditions are as follows. First, the agency supplying merit goods has a 

^In compulmg the equivalent varialidn for a household, it is generally assumed thai the "before" , 
price which it faces is equal to the average cost of supplying the goad -in question. However, in 
some contexts, u ts appropriate lo work with some other "before'* price, such as the household's 
rcservatiori price which is that price at which th^ousehold leaves the market in question. 
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variable fee (price) bvhcdulc whiwh is a step ftinclion of household income (i.e.. 
all households wiihin anv one of sev^rral income igjerv als pav the same price for 
a service>w^ile households m different income intervals pa> different prices) 

' Such a fee schedule ma\ also be related to familv size. etc. Second, the agency 
can and Is \\illing to collect data on thf distribution of quantities purchased by 
households "within each of its price-related Income intervals. And third, the 
agcnc) placejy no (effective) quantity restrictions upon any individual hoiisc- 

" hold's purchases of merit goods. This particular condition is the one which is 

.most often violated in practice. However, it should be noted that agencies which 
actually impose quanlily restrictions (e.g., food stamps), in effect tend to turn ) 
ihcrr programs into ones involving pure income transfers. Ironically, this 'par- 
ticular result destroys the key rationale for the existence of such agencies which 
^ IS to use lower prices on merit goods to induce households to substitute toward 
consuming more of such goods. 

Typically* demand analysis is concerncc^ with the estimation of income and 
price elasticities of demand. Usually, estimates of Xhes^ elasticities can be ob- 
tained only from time series studies where households' purchases of goods vary 
simultaneously with movements or variations in incomes and prices. Indeed, at 
a first glance it would appear that it should not be possible to use cross-sec^ 
tional data to obtain estimates of price elasticities. In fact, for a good supplied 
through, a competitive market, this deduction is a valid one. In particular, for 
competitive markets, cross-sectional data can only be used in estimating in- 
come elasticities, since at the moment of the survey, during which such data ire 
obtained, ^atl buyers face an^sentially identical price. Fortunately, this last ob-^ 
servation does not generally hold in the case of merit goods markets. The 
reason forihis is that merit goods are sold in noncompetitive markets where 
overt price discrimination feqjjcacticed. Witness the fact that households lying in 
different income intervals are charged radicatly different prices. Clearly, for 
such maf kets, some sqrt oCinformation about price responses should be obtain- 
^ able from interhousehold comparisons. In fact, since the typical discriminatory 
structure of merit igopds prices can be plotted as a step function of household 
income, it beconfcs possible, given certain general ass^umptions about prefer- 
•enccs, to derive both income and price elasticities from cross-sectional data. 

The (potential) ability of administrators of merit ioods\programs to use 
cross-sectional data to analyze the market demand for (heir product has several, 
important consequences, two of which at^Tibtcd here. First, it allpws such 
studies to be carried out at low cost. And second, it permits the results of such 
demand studies to be fed back quickly, into the price setting process for a more 

. efficient and equitable administration of their programs. 



Key Assumptions Behind the Proposed Cxoss-SectioM 
Demand Estimation (CSDE) Technique * \ ^ ' 

The mam simplifying assumptions made about instftution^and household 
preferences in setting up the cross-sectional demand e$.tiitiation (CSDE) tech- ' 
• niqiie noted above are as follows: 

(1 ) The fee (price) schedule for merit goods is a, step function of household in- 
come. In other words/prices vary systematically between, but not within, 
certain income intervals. 
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(2) Legibjldted constrainu upon the quantities whicK^househol^s , might pur- 
chase do not exist. * • ' > ' 

(^)^ Households consume oalv two categories of g09ds. the merit good and 

. "other gocrds" of whidrthe latter is sold in a competitive market. 

H) Preference <orderings) str^ures are identical fpitjll households who are 
members of the modal set. Householdsiwhoare^eaibcrs of the niodal set 
are identified in the following wa>. The members of the group of house- 
holds, corresponding to an> specified income interval, will purchase various 
cjuantities of the inerit good. Corresponding to their particular distribution % 
of purchases, it is assumed that there will be some modal purchase, 
ho.usehold is then defined as a modal household, if it is a member of that in- ' 
come interval, and also purchases *that interval's modal purchase quantity. ^ 
The modal sct is comprised of all of the modal households drawn from all 
of the specified income intervals. - ^ - 

(5) The householdVrc^l-income constant demaijii^^Ottf^e^re linear. . ^ . 

(6) The average income of households who 'Mrchas^an income intervaKs, 
modal quantity of merit goods is equal to tKal income int^^rvaFs midpoint. ^ 

The method for carrying out the CSDE techniiquc has llic following features. 
First, it is a nonstochastic simultaneous equation technique^ involving quadrat-^ . 
ic preference 5>chcdules between the merit good in question and all other goods!^ 
Second, it is applied to data relating to modal quantities purchased b> house- 
holds within each income interval out of a specified set of income intervals.' 
"^hird, the traditional household (nominal income constant) demand functions 
^re of a very general nonlinear form, ^nd are presented in a tabular arrange- 
ment, as price-quantit> points |aken off of the underlying demand schedule. 
\nd fourth, the household's real income constant demand functions are lincarth 
form, ai was indicated eaj-lier. By way of comparison, it may be noted that 
most empiricaj regression studies of markets typically assume that market 
(nominal income constant) demand curves arc linear or log-linear in'fOrm. , 

The expanded and complete algebraic representations of these procedures 
. are givc{]i,m iJ^c Appendix. 

The Three Stages in the Application of the CSDE Technique to 
the Problem of Optimalfy. Pricing Merit Goods /^""\ 

The three stages which^stfcnild be used in appfylng thc]cSDE technique are as^^ 
follows. First, the existing merit goods price structures should be cvaluatcd,<b ^ 
determine for each income interval the modal households' equivalent variation 
(EV) measure of real income transfers, arising from the subsidized price. Sec- 
ond, at the existing subsidy level, a' modified price structure for merit goods 
should be generated whi<;h would then lead to the desired form of the progres- 
sive ^structure of EV (reaj income)transfers across income intervals. Of course, 
peculiarities in the modal household's demand structure at different "leveis"*of 
its real welfare may well lead to an appropriate price structure which ha3 a very 
nonregplar appearance. Third, in a hypothetical budgeting exercise, the ' 
c agency's overall budget should be varied to see how the dead-weight loss cost$ 
imj3Qsed.by the "in-kind" income transfer program would vary ig^rclajion to 
tjhfie corre'^nding positive externality benefits generated by the^program. Oji 
tlie basis o| such computational experiments "better" agency budget .recom- 
mendations could then bc.made.' ' ' 
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to dale, the firsi aage in the development of the CSDE technique has been' 
carried out. In paritwular, the theory behind the GSDE technique has teen de- 
vcioped. And m addition, a lompuicr program has been written which makes 
practical the empirical application of the CSDE technique to the first stage of 
the merit goods optimal pricing problem. Work on developing programs to 
handle the se^-ond- and ihjrd-stage problems of opiimallv pricing merit goods is 
currently underway. 

. To give the CSDE technique a certain reality, a h>polhctical illusti^iian of 
Vtov* u is applied to the first stage problem is presented'in the next seciior\. 

Tteal Income Transfers Resulting-from the Pricing Policies * 
of a Hypothetical Menial Health Clinic 

To set the scene for thinking about the distribution of real income transfers^ 
iVom variable (mcome-relatcd) fee schedules, it is appropriate to consider what" 
is meant by progressive or re^iressivc transfers. The typical profile of a set of 
progressive income transfers resulting from the subsidization of 4)rices in a 
iperii goods market might appear as in Diagram A, In effect 4he transfer 
schedule in Diagram A is merely a vertical shifting of a portion of a normal 
progressive 4.axation schedule. In contrast,.Hh*e profile of an income transfer 
schedule v^hicfi is regressive would look like the curve plotted'in Djagram B. In 
its most basic terms the purpose of applying^he CSDE technique in stage one is 
simplv to determine whether the transfer consequence? of k particular merit 
good price structure are progressive, as in Diagram A, or regressive, as in 
Diagram B. To obtain aTeeling for how the CSDE leclinique actually operates 
coifsidctthe^llo wing hypothetical example. ' 7 

Suppose thai the publicly subsidized "X YZ" mental health clinicflias an in- 
come-rclked pricing structure based upon the tea income intervals givbn in 
Diagram C. In addition, suppose it is known that prices per hour of services 
differ for households in different intervals, but are the same for all households 
within any given interval. In particular, the prices m question are given in 
Diagram 0. r 

clearly, it is then necessary to know something about the quantities which 
households purchase at different price and income levels if one is to determine 
both the average modal household's structure of demand (see Section VI), and 
ils^cor responding price-induced inconxe transfers at different income levels. It 
turns out that sufficient data exist for this determination if the modal quantities 
purchaL§cd by households lying in the middle, lower, and top thirds (subintcP 
vals) of^€iL4^ice-rclated income interval are mea§ured. Diagram E provides 
^an example of such data. 

In effect, these data, tiogether.with the income and price data presented earli- 
er, make \\ possible to separate income effects from price^effeci^ in explaining 
the observed patterni>f demand^f modal households. 

Diagrams ,F2 ^nd F& present the results of applying the CSDE technique for 
the hypothetical XYZ thental health clinic. Regrettably, the demands of the 
CSDE technique ar^ such that no outpuf data are provided for the last (tenth) 

*For households corresponding to an> given price-related income interval, (he prk-e of a merit good 
^ *is invariant. Ho\*eyer, household^ both just above or below the endpoints.of such an interval will 
bcchargcddiffercni prices froni those which arc^thargcd within that interval/ ; , ^--^ 
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interval and ortl> partial output data is given for the first and next to last (ninth) 
intervals. ^ 

Ho\vever,Wt is clear from the tabulated results that the hypothetical pricing 
scheme is quite regressive in its impact, in spite of the fact that on paper tRe 
structure of subsidized prices 'looks'* as though it should be highly progressive, 
.The reason for this anomalous result can be found in the lo;v '^reservation" 
prices at which loNver inci)me households would completelv withdraw from the- 
ma'rket for mental health services. For these househj)lds, in relation to "other 
goods," mental health services are not worth a great deal. 

The dead-weight losses created b> IheTsubsidized price structure of the XYZ 
mental health clinic vary substantially from one income interval to another. To 
appreciate both the magnitudes and variation in dead-weight losses, it will be 
recalled that a rcasonabk estimate of the dead-weight loss incurred by an ''in- 
kind" income transfer program is equal to the difference between the price sub- 
,sidv measure on the supply side of a merit goods market, and the equivalent 
variation measure on the demand side of that market. Some representative 
dead-weight losses for the XYZ clinic ma> be mentioned. Forthe modaf house- 
hold in the.sccond income interval whose annual income is 52250. the, dead- 
weight los^ from the "in-kind" transfer is S143..42, <lhich is 21 times the real in- 
coeiie transfer to that household i^hich was S6,58. In -Contrast, for the modal 
household in the eighth Income interval whose yearly income is SI 1,250, the 
dead-weight loss from the 'Mn-kind" transfer is S7.73* merely onc;ten^ of the 
reafincome transfer to that household which was S76.27. 

Summary and Conclusions 

* « . ■ * ' 

The cross-sectional demand estinriation (CSDE) technique which was pre-, 
sented in this paper constitur^a new tool which has a potential for aiding ad- 
ministratofsno optimally structure price subsidies in merit goods programs. In 
particuJar, it should help them'to set their prices better to bring about both an 
cfficicnrt^e of resources, as well as an equitable distribution of in-kind income 
|r*ansfers. ^ 

One of the most important strengths of^the CSDE technique is its ability to 
estimate both norainaJ and real-income constant demand curves from a single 
set of cross-sectional data which, in principle, is easily obt^injible. 

The most impprtant test of the strengths and usefulness bfthe CSDE tech- 
nique can be carried out only when a mcrh goods agency actually changes the 
price schcduk) for its goods. At that time the agency has the opportunity to di- 
rectly check oh the soundness of the set of assumptions embodied in the CSDE 
technique by observing how well the estimated pominal income constant de- 
mand functions actually predict what the various modal households purchase. 
If such predictions turn out to be good ones, then strong support would be given 
to the CSDE technique, and to the in-kind income transfer distributions which 
it generates. 

Finally, it may be noted again that th^ basic analyticatand conceptual struc- 
ture of the CSpE technique is giv'Sn in the Appendix. . / 
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APPENDIX 

Part A: Basic Components of the Cross-Sectional Demand ^^Estimation 
(CSDE) Technique. i 

Section I: Data Requirements 

Suppose that an agencv suppK ing AP goods has a step function price struc- 
ture -which is composed of n intervals, as in Diagram G. For the purooses of 
collecting and aggregating data to be used in applying the CSDE technique, 
each income interval is div ided into three equal subintervals. Corresponding to 
each income subinterval, the following three pieces of information are collect- 
ed: ' . 

1) P/ price per unit of services thejth income interval. 

2) YY,| . midpoint. of the 1th income subinterval orthe jth income inter- 

val: where 1 = T is the middle, 1 - 2 is the lower, and 1= 3 is 
the upper subinterval: / . 
. , 3) Qji. modal quantify of AP good purchased b> households in the Ith 
, incoroesuhinleryal of thejth income interval. 

- • . • ' ''-^-/v-vv ^; /. ' ' " _ 

Section 2. Computation of Income Elasticities and the Income Expansion 
Path - 

Firstt. the average between income interval an^j|(icome elasticity of demand 
(EY) is computed as ^ 

(2^1) EY,, =.5,XEY,. +.5>^EY,3 ^ 

where ' " ^ 

a^) ■ ' EY = ^ (Qj^-Qp-) 



Second, the constant QO, in the constant elasticity income expansion path 
function N -• ■ . ■ " ' 

(2-4) ' , 0 =00,X y''" 

is given as 

(2-5) ' 00, = Q^,,, X y;/';' 

Sections: The Computation of Bach Income Interval's Reference Indifference 
Curve 

The determination of each income interval's "reference" indifference curve 
can be understood most easily through an examination of Diagram H. Points A 
and C are known, while point B and the quadratic preference surface passing 
through A and B are unknown. Basically, the task of finding the latter two enti- 
ties IS accomplished b> solving^e following system of five equations for the 
fivcunknowns: AR,, BR;,CR-,Q,,and Yy. - . 
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(3-6) 
'?7) 



(3^9) 



(3^0) 



(3-11) 




( 1 y£Qlnl A on Preference Function 
^ = AR, X Q,-'+ BR, X 9, + CR; 

(2) Slope at Point A of Preference function 

= -2X AR, XQ,-^BR„ 

(3) Slope at]^oint B of Preference Function 

\ = -2'x AR,X Q^- BR, 

(4) Point B bn Preference Function 
Y kAR, X Q/ + BR, X + CR, 

(5) Point "B\' on Preference Function 

= QO, '"^^z' X V'^^^' 



where Q,, , P,, -P,!ti. 'EYyi, and Q6^ are known, 
and Y, is given as ' j ' ' ^ 

Y/=(YY„ '?,wqj} ■ ; ' 

'The basic inf9rmation about modal household demand struclures4i,locked 
into the coiiiputed reference indifference curves. For example, in addition to the 
income elasticities already specified, the household's pripe elasticity which cor- 
responds to tlup/th reaUncQttie coasjant d^ cujye,.related tothc/th fefer- 
chcc iiidiTferenM cui^eljl ' . ^ ^ / ^ r+ . ■ . - 

'(-2 X AR/x Q- BRj). \ \ : ' 



(3-12). 



EP>(Q).= 



.C-2 X AR,.) 



V 



Section4^ The Compulation of £ach Income Interval's Interpolated Indiffer- 
ence Curves 

Unfortunately, the calculated income interval reference indifference curves 
arc quite far apart, and cohsequentl>>, it becomes desirable (perhaps necessary) 
to interpolate in some meaningful way between adjacent pairs of such curves. 
The- following interpolation scheme seems to be a reasonable onetin that the 
slopes of the interpolated indifference curves where theji cross ihcyth income 
expansion path have the af^ropriatc value of a ~Py^.,, and in addition, the 
approach seems to miniifm^c the chances, that indifference curves will intersect 
by j^roratiqg the curvatures of adjacent r^^rcnce indifference curves (in the 
computer program the possibility of such intersections is tested). See Diagram 
I. / • 

Step I: The interpolated budget constraint ^ 

The mterpolated budget constraint is ^ven as 
(4-13) YYA,4 = (1 
where :0 < a < 1 

and OAS a monotonic function'^of K 
cwhereK = 1, . . . n (w^arbitrary) 



a) X (Y^ + >: Q^) + a X Y¥,,. 

etc 



Ste^2: Computation of point D where the budget constraint yS^A, having 
intersects theyth income interval's expansion path 



slope 



The coordinates of point D in J)iagram J are found b> solving the following 
system of two equationsrfo^ YA^j^ and OA ,k. ^ * . v 

. YYA,, = + P,.» XQA,, ^ . . 

(4-15) ^ OA,, =Q0, X^YA,/;V • ^ ^ 

Step 3, The interpolated preference curve parameters Al^fc and BI,^ areconi- 
puted ' " . * ; ; * 

The slopes of adjacent real income constant demand curves are prorated in 
the following ^ay to give values to AI^^ and Bl^jt- Related to the j/:th in- 
terpolated indifference curve, is the proportional demand change at price 
Py^,, caused by moving from income (Y> + X ^^)to YYA^j. 

This proportionate deman^shift is then arbitrarily designated a^ the dj)nand 
shift which **prabably" woufd occur in the j[/:th interpolated indifference Curve 
;il.a price, of zero. TheTfetfrquanXity" Jem^ftctecfaT^ be 

5 where . ' . , - o ' 

(4-18) • • ^ OLOA,' =^BR,/{2 X AR°) ' . \ ""^ 

(4-19)/- drOliOA; = -BR,^,/{2XAR,^,) ' 

Consequently, the slqpe of the j/rth real inconje constant demand curve 
would be- ^ ^ . , • ^' 

f4-20)^ T; SA,, =-P,h/(QOA,^ -QLOA))^ ^ - ' 

^ . Finally, the desired yith preference function parameters are ^ ^ ^ 

(4-21); • ' c , AI/ =.-.5XSA,. . ' . . 

(4-22) \ BI,t:= S^;^ X QDA,* \ . : 

Step 4: The interpolated preferencCiCurVe fiaja^eter QI^^ is computed 

^ Smce the Jjiih interpolated indifference curve passes through point D in 
Diagram J» it folloMas that 

(4-23)^ , CI,, = YA,i -Al^i XQA,I:-BI^rxOA^t ^ J , 



Sections. Computation of Traditional Nominal Income Constant Demand 
Curv^y c 

For any level of household (nominal) Income'fYR), points on the corre- 
sppndmg traditional demand function are fQun^ijy solving the fonb>ying sys- 
tem of three equations for thcjhrce unknowns:- PDyi(YR)^^QD;A(^), and 
YD ^^(YR). See point E jn Diagram' K. , • . ; V ^ y / 




{\) Slope at Point E of Preference Curve 
(•5-^4) / -PD,aXR) = 2 X AI,^ X'QD,aYR) + BI,^ • ' 

{2) Point Eon Budget Constraint 
(5-25) ,,YD,,(VR) = -PD,t(YR)X QD,*(YR) + YR 

' (3) Point Eon Preference Curve, 
(5-2'6) " YD,^(YR)= X[QD„(YR)]-+ BI„ X QP,i(YI^ + CIm 

[ection6. Diagramatic Explication of the Computation of the Equivalent 
Variation Measure of Real Income Tt'ansfers ^• 

Bavicair>, the (incomdJTequivalent variation of a price fall can be made in ei- 
ther a preference diagram of the t>pe shown in Djagram L or in a demand 
diagram of the kind given in Diagram M. For example, if the price of an AP 
good should fall from a level o^?^^ to one of P^^v then the corresponding fquiv- 
alent vanat^ion can be represented as the interval Y Y ^^YY* in Diagram L or as 
the area P^sPn^SU in D'xigrdm M. For additional comments on these matters 
see Mishan's Cost Benefit Analysis, pp. 331-338. 



Section 7. The Computation of the Dead-weight Loss Resulting from the In- 
. Kind Program for.Income Transfers. ! 

An estimate of ^the dead-weight loss which follows from the IgJ^cring of the 
price of AP go6ds from Ps^ to P^^ is given b^ the triangl^ STU in Diagram M. 



Diagram c »^ 

' • Income Intervals ' " ^^^^^ram D 

if - 0 J 1500 domrs '• - /—^"terva^^ Prices. 

150a . 3000 ;; • 1=) 4.0 dollars 

3) 3000 - -4500 " 2) 5.0. " " 

^) 4500 - 5000 " -* 3) 6.0 

II 6000- - 7500 y ■■ -4) 7.0 

6} 7500 - 9000 . 5) 8.6 

y> 9000 - 10500- " . 6) 10,0 " • 

8) 10500 - 12000 7) 12. a- ' " 

9) 12000. - 13500 8) 14.0 
m 13500 - 15000 ••' 9) 16.0 

10) ■ 19.0 
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, ~ Diagram E 
Wodal.Quantltles Purchased m t 

" •• - "-nased in Income Interval c i. ^ 

«"dlemrd , "'"-^1 Sub-Intervals 

^-^over Third-, Upper Thl'rd 
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LINKAGES IN A CO^MIVIUNITY SERVICES 
V DELIVERY SYSTEM MODEL 

fc^SGENE H. OWEN AND JAMES W. LONGEST " ' 
Department of AgricuCture and Extension Education 
University of Maryland 

< • ' - 

* y 

In an> communu> services delivery svstem. there ,i a variety of interrela- 
. lionships that exists which is necessary and vital to the>unctionmg o h s>i 
... em. These i|H5^rr.elationshipsa^d^dhnectionsbetwcen units of the deliver^ sys- 
tem are ddirtfed as- linkages, this p-aQ^f^vvill de-al brien> vvith the total linkaecs 
.-m^el and more specificalK W.O, one-seiofljnkag^es. namely thoseSw "n sS 
vn?e delivery organisations. ' » / > ... 

In thg community services delivery-sy^i'tem model that we ir^uJine as the 
theoretical framework for'this portion of the NE-77 studV there-are dumber 
,ot,components. First, any services delivery system must be designed to smc 
some geographical location. Since the delivery system is located in space he 
W4ll bex:ertam governmental structures (and those structures' regulations and 
^ prescriptions) ^vh^ch will affect the operation of.the system. In the model to be 
used here the local governmental unit is designated as tTie control structure The 

own in°v' p'T"!' to state in the Northeast, from the 

own in New England, to^vnshlp3na county combinations in the MijJdIe Atlan- 
' ni,^ • ' '^"""LVr '^"d West Virginia. These local contrdF 

^ unus are most responsibfe for the delivery pf services in the areas they govern 

level of government which is involved in services delivery. The state govern- 

rS^rr in r"r' Icgal requirements., also 
v pUvs a role in the functioning of the total system. Moving one step higher on 
/the governmental ladder, the Federal Government also has an effect on the 
..■>.del.very of services, and in fact directly administers several programs Due to^ 
"the ederal nature of our government there are three levels of government 
aocal. state and national all of which are components in the community scr- 
;.-^vices delivery .system modtl. • uim^ aci 

Within the control unit area there exist a number' of organizations and agen. 
P"^''.'' ^"'^ P"^^"^- ^'^^ paid and volunteer staff, which actually 
j^^e iver the services, to the citizens of the area^^The number and size of these 
^.delivery organizations vary from state to state and local control unit to local 
;|-Contro unit througliout the region. The^ser^ices delivered by various organiza- 
•i|.tions also vary within service delivery systems. These service organizations ai 
-.components in the model arc linked to both the. governmental units and the 
client organizations which utilize the services. 

The inhabitants who use the services are designated as clients ia/the model 
and are components in the system either as jdividuals. organizations or aS cat- 
egorical groups. The most:obvious and important client organizatioti is the 
tamily The clients are linked to the service organizations in a variety ofjvavs 
bclo'^w ^^"^ governmental straoures^esc linkages will be discWd 

A final component in the model is the jjulture of the control unit-area The 
cOfture. through norms, values, and institutions, will define and prescribe many 
. ■ . ' ,45 
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of ihe relationships «r linkages bet\veen the various components in the system. 

'In examining the functioning of the delivery system it is necessary to note the 
effect of the culture on thisxfunctioning. CulTute must be seen as an all-pervaa- 

Tingforcewhich is ever present in the delivery of services. j. ^ • 

Havine hsted the components of the services delivery system rnodel. the in- 
terrelationship^and connections, i.e.. linkages, betxveen them can beexammed. 
In the model all possible linkages nviH be advanced. Empirical analysis of par- 
ticular delivery systems mav find that certain linkages seem to be absent or un- 
derdeveloped; Relative strength and fornftili/iJtion of these linkages are two 
variables to observe when looking at a delivery system. 

Between the local control unit and the state and federal governments there is 
a complex oLtwo-way linkages. The local unit is linked to the state and tederal 
government Through funding and legal requirements concerning service deli- 

- very The stale and federal-gfivernmcnts are linked to the local govfemment in a 
varietV of additional way/ throughout the region. The forms of these linkages - 

■■'between levels of eovcrnmcnt are in -themselves a linkage variable. There arc 
hnk^aecs betwe'en the state and federal governments which generally are also ot 
a fiscal and legal nature, and change periodically. Of course alklevels of govern- 

r, ment operate within the context of U.S. culture and are mnuenced by it 
through particular norms, values and inslitgfions '^hich define how the three 
levels will interact with one another. , i, ' 

The service orgartizations are linked to the state, local and federal govern- 
ments through funding and legal requirements. This is particularly true ol 
public organizations and agencies, but most privately provided services arc also 
linked to the governmental structures.if only on a limited basis. Ano het im- 
portant set of-Unkages. and an area to be discussed in more detail below, arc 

- those be^ween^ service, delivery -organizations,„Th«_e. hOnzontaijinkages Jbc- 
twcen service o^eanizations will vary due to a number of l^actors and have been 

- the focus of considerable research. Interorganizational relations are important 
in understanding. thejunctioning of the delivery system in'that they are an in. 
dication of the relative integration of the provider side of the equation The ser- 
vice delivery organizations are linked to the clients through use and con act. 
and the services provided bv this linl^age are the purpose of the whole system^ 
An understanding of the various aspects of the linkages between the client and 
the service delivery organizations is vital to understanding the entire system. 
These linkages are also affected by the cultural milieu in which they are es- 
tablished, and these effects must be considered. „„„„,.,l i^„H. 

The clients and client organizations are linked to the governmental levels 

- through voting, taxes and legal prescriptions, to mention 'he Rjajor generalized 
inkages. The strength of these linkages most likely will partially deternline the 
efiiciency of the system. If client input into the political system is weak it will be 
hard to bring about change. However, if the client organizations are vocal par- 
ticipants in the political.process; probably change in the delivery sysjen^ wiU be 
easier to effect. Likewise linkages between client groupings and the service 
dc very organizations and agencies will vary in strength. It d.ent participation 
Jt organiiional operations is one of the existing hnkages then the system c n 
be changed more readily, but if the clients are merely u^iers of service, heir abil- 
ity to effect change will be greatly reduced. Intcrclicnt linkages are also an im- 
portant factor to keep in mind when examining the systcn,. Here again the cul- 

- ture la which the clients live will affect the forms and nature of thd linkages that 
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exist with the governmentdl levels and the service oraani/adons 
• I r"^"^ above discussion various assumptions have been made. One 
IS lha in the model, service delivery organizations will be the unit of analysis, 
rhis IS not meant to ignore the importance of intraorgani/ational linkages and" 
ireuuT' -^V^' i"'''"" ^"'^ organization- of an agency will 

fh?<J- '^"^^ 'hat agency functions. But for the purpose of this model 

If .k! ^7 is seen as the basic un,t. since it is the provider ' 

r!.h • "n'ts as, a whole ace used in the model, 

[^n , , ' ■"^''l'- f '"tragovern'mental linkages and relations arc also 
n ^nc r"'' °'" ''^^ "^'^''"y 'y''""- " assumed that ' 
"T 1 ? delivery system is in fact the provision of 

services to clients and is the focal point of the model. Other types of linkages in 
e system are ultimately evajuated in terms of the set of linkages between 
.clients and service delivery organizations. The community services delivery sys- 
tem model is diagranyiiatically presented in Figure I . . ' 

Interorganizational Linkage as a Focus of Study 

_ Interorgani/ational linkage has been defined by Hasenfeld and English as 
the variety of interactions between two or more organizations designed to 
enhance organizational goals.- In dealing with community service delivery or- 
fvs",em " ^^^."'"^^/hat one of,the goals of all the organizations in the 

system IS the provision of serviccs'to clients. Since the general purpose of the 
entire system is the provision of services to clients, investigation of the interor- 
ganizational relationships designed to enhance delivery of services is valuable 
research interorganizational linkage as a major focus ofthe " 

■Jl'^^fJI'Tl^''' ^""-^"gsested in-the literature^as to how to best- 
analyze these lirikages Marrett. in hj:r review of the literature, suggests that 
five major appwaches have been followed in previous research [1] These five 
approaches are- 1) Intraorganizational properties, such as complexity innova- 
iveness. openness of communication, access to outside resources and au- 
tonomy from parent body, 2) Comparative properties, such as similarity of 
goals, complementarit) of resources, compatibility of philosophies, and simi- 
larity of structures. 3) Relational properties, such' as formality, embeddcdness 
' ».^!;-^4-P^.'P,^^^^^^^^ and.cooperativeness.tl) Formal Contextual properties' 
V suctotwr<«:al integrartion. local integration, .ize of organizational set. and 
history of werlockiiig- relation-;, and 5) nonorganized contextual- properties, 
such as demographic structure, economic conditons. concentratio^of resources 

hITih 'r'^'^ u °11 five-approaches MarrettVoints out. 

Hasenfeld andJEnglish look at the body of research in a slightly different way 
-J 1 hey sec the three ways of investigating interorganizational relations as I ) 
looking at the relations between an entire network of prganizatioos 2) looking 
a he interactions between .a pair of organizations in a network, and 3) looking 
n h^in'n'? I'nkages organizations use to relate t6 oth«r organizations, In 
other words, focus can ^,e on the system as a^whojc. on a subset ofthe system . 
or on the formal aspects of the linkages themselves. It is hoped that in an inves- 
tigation into the interorganizational linkages in the community services deli- 
very system that elements of a variety of these apprbaches could be employed ' 

One alternative synthesis, is to view several of the variables ofthe first fourth 
and fifth approach delineated by Marrett as independent variables and examine 
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their effat oa varuibk^ from the other three approaches. In'an\ one «telivery 
svbtem certain non'organi/cd contextual propcrtiCb are more or less given and 

^ can be viewed as> independent variables, e.g.,* Jemographfc structure, cpncentra- 
lion of rebources. etc. The intraorgani/ational propertv of complexitv can also 
be viewed as an mdependefl variable as it will affect relational properties. 
From the formal contextual properties approach the sue of the organizational 
>et IS seen as an important independent variable which ^\ill influence the fotmb. 
variety and intensity of relations between organisations. 7 

Some dependent variables, mainlv from the relational properties approach, 
which seem worthT^of investigation are. fr,equenc>^and interaction and number 
of agencies a reftrrant agenc\ deaTs with as indicators of intensity . reciprotitv 
of interaction, variety of programs and tvpes of communication; as well as vari- 
ety of forms that inletorganisational linkage takes. These variables are referred 
to as dimensions of exc^l^nge m W^te and Levine's work on intefbrganiza- 1 
tional exchange aniong heakh orgiftuations [3]. It is felt that this synthesis 
combines the elements of the tiv^kippro aches Marrett outlines, as well as Fook- 
ing^at the entire service del jveEi^ tw-ork. artd the forms of linkage as suggested 
by Hasenfeld and English. 

By lookmg at the pattern of interorganisational linkages in agiven service 
delivery system it is hoped that a better understandingof the Airtctioningof that 
system is gained. After this pattern is outlined and the relationships among ser- 
vice delivery organizations are defined, then the effectiven6s3 of these linkages 
in, enhancing service delivery cai> tu; gauged by comparing client responses on 
service use to .some index of interorgani/atlonal linkage. It could be hypothe- 
sized that those organizations wjth higher linkage indexes would j)rovide better 
service delivery . Intcrorganizalional linkage Is seen as one of the major factory 
involved in service delivery and therefore an important prelitiiinary focus of 

"^tudyr. ^ ~ ^ ^ 

In conclusion, in order to understand the functioning of a. community ser- 
vices delivery system it is necessary to have some coinprehension of the link- 
ages which are operating m that system. To know the components is not 
enough. The interaction among the various components adds life and meaning 
to the system.* - ^ 
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vetUNTARI^M AND RURAL 



COMMUNITY SERVICES^ ^ 

^ ^ / JEROMB.M. STAM AND TllOMAS F. SXINSON 
••^^ ~ o Economic Research Service 

^ W US, Pepartm^t of Agriculture 

VQjuntarisTT)jgI^!^^=JnHQyKi^^ in the delivery of many community sef- 
viccs^^ Americans hav^ long volunteered their time to pj^oduce sejt:yices of both a 

*j)ublic an^ a priv^tc4iature. Some aspects of voluntarism Src*rc«^lyrfecognize(} 
in our society — for cxam,ple,^ost people have heard of the Peace Corps or 
VISTA, ^hcrc is, however, a quite general tendency^on the .part of the public to 

J recognize the more S9cial welfare-oriented types of voluntarism* but to grossly 
underestimate its many other facets^ This is particularly true <of many of the 
-services, often provided in whole or in part by local volunteer *action, which in 
the absence of ^uch inputs would have to be financed by the various local gov- 
ernments through the use of taxes Or fees. 

The contribution volunteers make to our level of living is not small. Sqragel- 
din esiimatedsTor 1964 that the 60 million IJ .S.^families each Contributed volun-' 
teet work witfttai) average value of S204 annually to the economy [15, pp. 77, 
12L].Xonsidcr the case of just one service, fire protection. The President's Na- 
tional Commission on^Fire Prevention, and Control estimated that about one 
* » ' ' ' ' 

' In this section the <;cdnomiv. aspects of votuntansm are em{}hasued.^This ls not to den> the tmpor- ^ 
tance of ^^otiptogiual. ps>thQlogicaL and other factors as determinants of voiuntar> action. These 
have received some attention in the literatur(^. but the economic factors have received 6nl> limited 
notice An attempt is nrade to help rectify the situation m this sectio))^ . .... 
oluntansm refers to those iiinds of human aciiyjty that are pcrformecl primarily for reistfiW otntsr ' 
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tjian (a) the expectation of direct rcmunetatton (b) the coercion of law. custom, physical force, eco- 
nomic threats* br other so,ciopohttcal force, qr (c) the compulsion of physiological needs [)6, p. t]. 
Pamal, subsi stance remuneration (5r reimbursement for expenses incurred by the voluntecrs.may be 
involved. • . • . • . 
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million. people serve a/ vol^untcer firemen— five rimes the number of paid fire- 
fighlcrs-7-and ihev cite Vne estimate that the Nation^s volunteer firemen arc # 
rendenng a public service \vorlh at 4east,S4.5^ billion anifuall>, based on what it 
would cost to replace 'them,with paid fifemeii(l, pp. 18-19]. Moreover, the«im- 
portanceof voluntarism appartnU^ Jhas been increasing rapidl> due to factors 
such as shorter workweeks, earlier retirement^nd rising income^. One recent 
report m the press estimated that there were at least seven millions-voluntary 
groups in the United States involving up to 70 million mcmbjers-and creating a 
gross produa worth perhaps 550 billion armuallx [2 1 , p. jJ9J. 

It thus appear^ cvidcnt that an> reduction in the amofiiif of labor supplied b> 
volunteers would produce substantial changes in the qualit> of life available t(5 . 
some segmcjits of socict>. While all people would be affected b> change in the 
amount, of labor volunteered, ^ince -ever>oile; consumes some services produced 
. using voluntary labor, those living»m^mallcr, more rural communities are like- 
Iv to feel' the impact of an> change most strongly.. Most public services pro- 
duced in these communities rel> on the use of some volunteer labor, so all resi- 
dents will be faccjl with a tax increase if it becomes necessary t^p^y the market 
price for work formerly volunteered. Using fire protection as the most bbvious 
example, it is highly unlikely that most small communities can afford to sup- 
port a 'fully paid fixe departiAenfof adequate size. Thus, it appears that voj. 
larism nflerits the attention of those Interested in rural development. 

Voluntadsm tnd the Social Sciences x ^ • , 

Any systematic Analysis of the voluj)t^ism phenomenon is in largq* P^rt j 
dependent upon the development of^a theoretical framework which jijlicjudes I 
time and helps explain why people ^Se time in various ways jander different cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately, altljough social scientists have shown some interest 
regarding time as a researd> subject ;jn the -past, no concerted attack on the 
problem has been made^nul quite recently [9, p. 6], This has meant thaLthe 
general public has noLbeen alone in underestimating the magnitude of volun- 
tarism. Social scien^i^ls also have been somewhat remiss. 

What studies;5i6cial scientists fiave conducted involving time have varied a 
great deal m ^^roach.' Social anthropologists have attempted to describe atti- 
tudes toward time in a number of different cultures. Sociologists have made sig- 
nificant- efforts to conduct large time-budget studies. They also have been active 
in thu field af gerontological research, and it is here in trying to find ways to 
hdp the elderly productively use their time that .social scientists have come 
about as close to deahng with some of the questions relating to voluntarism as 
anywhere in recent years {13, 19]. Moreover, sociologists have looked at the 
role voluntary organizations play in coni^riunity structure ^24]. 

One would thmk the study of economics as a science lEIevoted to the principles 
of allocaimg scarce resources would have natur^y led to a concern among its 
students about how society could better economize on the usage of time as a 
scarce commodity. Such was not the case, howeVcr, as a reasonable analysis of ' 
tirtie was lackmg from the economics literature unbiiajrly recentlyrit is widely 
accepted that Becker's work published in I965vasjthe |kst to successfully in- 
' corporate a general theory of time allocation int&anecbnomics framework [2]. 



JPor a more detailed discussion of ihis point, sec (9). 



Under also with wurkio'g an an cvunt>mic theor> of time allocation dqring the 
196()s \^^ich icachcd cunduMuHb similar to those of BecCer, but Linder*s. book 
was not published uijtil 1970. [^]. The result of this work has been a much 
increased irfterest in lime amone economlstsTFor example, Linder s book sub- 
sequenth Mimulated an impressive s>mpasium on "Time in Economic Life*'' 

deckers v^ork on lime reiit.N'on the earliei; theoreticat developments regard- 
ing human, capital. Th*5, r> the concept thai inve^^iments.m human capit^.are 
made a^cordin^ to a >unicioui plan which creates productive stocks. emBadied 
in human beings, that provide 5crvi^(t:*> through future years. Such se^icesarc 
compose.d of pruducer service^ ^hown b> future earnings and consumer services 
thaifavcrue to iht individual as future satisfactions. Becker notes tfiat the eco- 
nomic develupmcnt re:>ulung from investment in both human and nonhuman 
capital has led to a iecular decline \n the length of the workweek [2. p. 513]. 
Evonomic gruwth due to increased productivit> has caused the value of human 
timi and hence labor intensive activities to increase relative to that of materials 
that are not labor intensive. As a result, the allocation ^nd cfficiencj of non- 
workijig time mav now be more important to economic welfare than that of 
workmg time, Becker thus developed an economic framework which treats 
human time in allocative decisions wjth respect to both market and nonmarket 
activities. • . • * . " ^ 

It did not lake economists long to realize that the new concept of human time 
is not limited to work m the labor market, but also is applicable to work in the 
household (14, p, S5-S6], Indeed. Becker mentioned this in his pioneering arti- 
cle but did not pursue.it to an> degree [2. p, 512]. Traditional economic theor> 
has been cruici/ed for neglecting the behavior of families [5]. Bv focusing. on 
tinie as a'^fador of production and'consumption, the new Becker .framework 
makes the allocation of time a new apd prime economic issue. This has given 
rise to what rs termed the '*nevv theorv of consumption** or *'the new economics 
of the familv (or household)*' [7, 10. Under this thcor> the allocatjon of 
time between market and nonmarket activnies is developed,, within thejcontext 
of the famil). as a matter of interdependence with needs and characteristics of 
the other familv members. The famil> is assumed to maximize utilit> b> allo- 
cating its time in the production of market and home goods subject to its 
production function, limited time of each member, their wage fuactions, and 
Other variables. * ' . 

A related development has been the increased interest amoag economists 
co.nccrning the economic role of women, which reflects changing values of the 
societv as a whole [3. 5, ^7. 20}. It is true that this is in some wa>s a subset of the 
new economics of the family, but it has some other dimensions. No longer,arc 
economists Mniiplv interested in such questions as the earnings differentials be- 
tween women and men. Now the> also are interested in <>uch problems as how 
women allocate time; the value of women's "nonwork'* activity, and the con- 
tribution housewives make to the, gross national product. However, one soon 
learns that traditional or short-cut economic tools cannot always deal effective- 
ly with such problems. 

Consider, for example, the problem of the value of housewives* services. This 
question has helped revive an interest in time-use budget research. Thus, some 
of.lhc more recent thrusts in the time-use area have been efforts to establish'a 
dollar value for household work [6. 22, 23]. Jt is intefesting to note that Beckefi^ 
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lan his pioncc:nng^nivlc m£nUon> mfur mation onthc *'cxp€ndilure of lime'* and 
'*"ljme 6udgeis** as the lools wiih which one can obtain a belter reading the 
'sizcandallocauonof fulHnconie(2,p.517]. / * " 

f .Thus, to summarize, one must conclude ihat recent changes in the social 
SCiences-r?«:on6mics in particular— have done mucfi lo facilitate the stud> of 
voluntarism. Indecdrwhen one vunMdcrs the four major interrelated develop- 
ments of pariicu!ar rclcvan^x* i.e. (T) the new economic theon of timc.<2) the 
new iheorv of the household. (3) the in^-reased interest tn the economic status of , 
\fcomen (housewives in particular), and (4) the renewed stress on time-use bud- 
get analvsis* it seems as if the^existence and importance of volunteer labor can- ^ 
'/niot be ignored. * . ' 

'.Volluntarismind Revenue Sharing: - 
-1 A Speciid Policy l^e \ 

The use of v olunteers )>\ locargovernmcnts has a number of implications fo,r 
\ national polic> . Here, one of special inte^st— revenue sharing— is examined. 1 ' 'a ^ 

It is widely recognized b\ students of public Jlnance that the use of fees \^ '^S^ 
/ iower levels of government can distort the equity , of disiribulioa ^of arii>}^\\V^ 
re^enjie-shanng funds which are passed down b> higher levels of govcmii^nt^bW*^^;\,^^^^ 
the basis of distribution formulas tied wholly or in part to relative t|as^.,|?&r^M^ 
^ the vanous local governments. The present system of Federal re|^er|i||5pr\^^^ 
.contains this bias. To the extent that a community jelies upon fe3|s/i^r^lj^rta^^ * 
lized. Howevj:r^ some feel that'this inequity will tend to disappear tfi||itu^\»|^Tri^'; <K^^^. 
if revcnue^sharing is coatinued,^)e^ause communities will tend^o chaV^|jji^|n ^i;'; ^ ^If-/* 
fte to a lax basis for more no vern mental services. . . . " v V^C^ ^I X^'-'^^l^ 

However, there is another I'nequity in the present system ofrt\|enii]^n|j^^, \ *^ ^ 
which not only is important but quite subtle. It leads4)oe to'be;^0n<fe^M^ ']v ^ ' ^ 
both the equity of the current allocation program and* its ^fficifnc^! §^f|iC^|y ^ \^ . 
ly, it is hy pothesizcd that because no adjustmtent is madeJ<)r»^5||se'^o$.\^6lE^ ^ 
^teer labor^ allocation* forynulas which include a measuTe;.0Md& ta^ ^ff^^i^ ^ 
5^ discriminate against co|[pmunit1cs usinp volunteer labdr.aind i|;|^^^r' df.tho^e^^ 
using paidSriputs. If ^h^^^tio of volunteer to paid laSr varies fb a&y '^yslematic* , 
.Aay. cither across '^goVo^jnenls or across service\, the allocation pr^rSm wlM 
' ^c' neither equitable xlbrefficient. The possible existence q4thispJt)iks is'aisp 
noted by Hilzhusch .who slates thar^it^oulg appear tfi^ voluntee^fem in gp^v- , 
ecnnicnt (particularly in fire protectionVis prcdomlnanily a phenomeno|^},9i| 
sm^il rather than large communities^* (8, A. 10].* ' , MV\ ^1^^'^ 

Under present la\\ Federaf revcnue-sh^iring funds are aRportioncd^^ t|?e,f^fp'^ 
lowingjnanncr. First, the national fttrrtfis allocated amoft|,the Spates afcc|irdi^^ '"^4 
to either a tliree- or a five-factor formula with each State allowed tp cMo^^c th^j, " 
formula most advantageous to it. Under the three-factor formula, a^StUtc's^ 
share depends on its population, relative income per capita, and relktive'^a|. ef- ^, ' 
fort. The five-factor formula adds the Statc'$ urban population and r^Mijv^ 
State income tax collections to the three factors above. One-thij^ ojf^ each 
State's allocation is thet? retained b> the State with two-thir^j^assing tli;ough 
to local govern ments.The local unites sfiare is.determined by/another thfcc^Tac- 
tor formula based on populati<Jn, relative incom"e per capita Jand^general tax^ef- 

The current allocation procedure \d\\j,XQi \^^^^^^ 
which are. not purchased with tax f.cVeri'ucs^''We m^^^^ importaat of these ncg- 
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' Iccicd "costs* 1^ the apporlunilv-LOil oV vuiunieer labor. Because of this, il is 
^u:»pccted that communaiCi and ^e/vitcs making use.oTvolunieer^^re dii^nmi- 
naled a^msl. For example, consider lv\o communilics idenHLa! in all.respecls 
exvcpl thai fire proieLtion in one A.ommunilv is provided b> a paid prjbfcssional 
deparimeni supporicd b> lax revenue* Wthile fire pwleclion of an ideniiLal.qual- 
iiy IS produwcd in ihe second Jummuniiv bv a uompleieK volunteer department. 
L nderjhe present formula* the firi>t community would rcLcivea largciWvenue- 
sharing allotment becaAJse its lax effort vvouldbt; higher. B\ ignoring the oppor- 
tuniu ^osi of volunteer time, a iituatioli is created in which the residents of two 
. idenlival communities are treated differentl>/and in which economic incentives 
are treated to shift production techniques to those usine paid Jabor and to 
migrate to the comm.unitv using paid labor. . , ' 

SimUar incentives and disincentives exist both across services and in. the 
choice of production tec^miques. When funds are distributed on the basis^ a 
formula whivh includes t^ix effort, one .actually has a program which subsidizes 
the production of those services which require purchased labor and capital. 
Programs utilizing volunteer labor become relatively more expensive in the 
eves of the publiv and less of these services are produced. Similarly, the public 
ha> an mcentive to ;>hift from a production technique^ requiring volunteersjx) 
one utilizing paid labor. This may actually leadto»a net ^vclfare loss for society 
as a whol^. In all these instances the size of the loss'or bias is an empirical ques- 
tion of considerable importance. 

The model of ^individual behavior sketched in the next section provides some 
assi^tan.ce in setting an upper bound on the opportunity cost of volunteer 
labor/ It does not, however, allow us to make any final judgments about the 
importance Or lack of .importance of this |bias. The first-order conditions in- 
dicate that an individual will not volunteer unles's the marginal utility of his ex-, 
.petted tax reduction is equal to or greater than the marginal utility of the 
leisure given lip. In the example ofthe two identical communities, the opportu- 
nity c^st of the volunteer labor used can never exceed the amount of taxes that 
woul^ be 'paid by the volunteers if the service was provided by paid profes- 
sional. The empirical question of comparing the opportunity cost of thcvolun- 
teer time in one cil.> with the tax^revenues required elsewhere to produce the 
service still remairts, however. * ' ' 

Since extension of the Federal revenue sharing program beyond 1976 'must 
be regarded as a near certainty^ and .Mnce such an, extension is likely. to involve 
an increase in funds, a study of differences in the use of voluntary labor by cit> 
size and region appears to be of high priority. It seems important to know the 
size of the biases and disincentiveij in the present program before they are made 
permanent.^ ' - ^ - . v^^ 

Perhaps some skeptics might regard the eryfire voluntarism and revenue shar- 
ing issue as a moot point since any real world adjustment would seem to be 
complex. However, it seems one should recognize the imperfections in the 
present system, and» as Hitzhusen notes, *\..in the case of fire protection, the 
American Insurance r\.ssociation currently utilizes a conversion factor of four 
volunteers equal tc^ one paid fireman in grading a community fire department 
and establishing a base fire insurance rate" [8. p. II]. He also notes that similar 
techniques might be used in determining the ''tax effort equivalent*' of voltin- 

*Fof gfcaicr detail regarding the model^ec 117). • . - 



Iter as opposed to paid fketnen [8, p. U}- With improved voluntarism data, 
4pproavhcs possiblv-^juguld be dc\<:lopedfthuh would allojiv one to estimate the 
"^tax effort equivalent" o£ the^ volunteers providing other local governmental 
services. * \ 

Voiimtarismaxid£cononiic^Mafl - ; 

It hd5 been !>ho>^n that voluntarism pla>>.an important role in providing rural 
communitv services and that it has important policy famiftcations. But what 
about the motivations of the .people involved? Who^volunteers and for what 
rcaw}ns? The limited attention to date focused on th^e important questions b> 
sociaf scientists has tended to be cast in a sociological framework "{l Ul]. This 
work has elucidated a widjc range of factors—from per5onalit> traits to health— 
which have a bearing on the rate of voluntarism. Such factors are relevant, but 
one could overlook some bask economic forces whrffr^might ]bej)pei:ating. In 
othw" wQxds. does economics bave anything to sa> about the mdtiVations of the 
individuaLvolunteer? Or does the alleged predominance of altruistic motives b> 
the individual volunteer render the theories pf economics presenting man as a 
'*hedoni^tiL calculator*' inoperative? Thus, lei's consider the question pfttie.in- 
dividual in some detail, , : ' ^' 

When economists stud> the allocatipn of time, lhe> rely on the same theoreti- 
cal constructs thev use in more traditional studies. The only major difference in 
the behavioral, model assumed is that utility is maximized subject to a con- 
straint on time rather than one on income. With thislnocjel it can be shown that 
each consumer benefits most wjicn the marginal utility associated with the last 
unit of his, time used in leisure is equated to^the marginal utility. derived from 
the income obtained from the last unit of his time spent at work. If the model is 
extended to include volunteer worL a similai^ condition m&st be met. The mar- 
ginal utility associated with'the last unit of time spent in "volunteer work, the 
. marginal utihty of the inc6me derived from t|ie last unit of time spent at work, 
and the marginal utility of the last unit of leisure li.me rhust all be equal for the 
consumer to be at his optimal position. * ^ , . 

The concepls'of marginal utility of income and leisure are basic to ecnomics 
and require no further elaboration. The^ sources of utility consumers derive 
from volunteer time are less obvious, however, and»a better understanding of 
them will provide some insights into the quesli6hs of w^l6 volunteers and why. 

Individuals who volunteer derive satisfacliqn from two sources. First, there is 
the direct satisfaction (consumption coropon^nt) asso(5iat<id with the act of 
volunteering and with the results of one's efforts. This is an important element^ 
of the utility derivcci from voluntarism and it is what usually comes to mind as 
the reason individuals volunteer. It includes satisfaction derived from volun- 
teering for rcjisons which can be categorized as social, cultural, hobby, status, 
sense of duty, etc. Unfortunately, though, this satisfaction is not easily mea- 
sured, and we do not know enough about sysitcmatic variations in the amount of 
satisfaction individuals receive that we can base predictions ubput the future 
supply of volunteer labor on anything other than assumptions. The amount of 
personal satisfaction one receives from a voljintecr activit> is an individual mat-, 
tcr, and without information about a systematic relationship between the level 
of this satisfaction and socioeconomic variables little can be said. 

^ more rigorous discussion of this model is contained in [17], ~ 
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. Secondiv, .voluniccr vtork produces utilil> indireciK. When one volunteers 
. hi/ labor ffie price hcjavs to ulrtain the service is* reduced, thus freeing earned 
income to be ^pcni els^fcvhcre. This reduction in the cost of the service lo the in- . 
dividual van be thought of as an implicit or*>hado\\ wag^earned b> the volun- 
t eer. and for most services this cgsL red,uctianJs.mad.e,.up^pxin^^ pJtax.sa>-_ - 
ingi>.^ Far ♦many services provided bv volunteers, espeiiall> those, of a 
eovernmenial nature, this mavjbeihe vhief sduri^^e of^tilit> for the individual, 
and it is on these serv ices thatfwe focus otir attcntfon. 

.The individual, in calculating his^^jj^o^ wage, is assumed to consider both 
his own productiv itv m the aaivit} afndi^s best estimateof the number and pro- 
ductivity of others who will volunteer. His shadow wage then is the expected 
reduction in tax pavmentb and other costs associated with the provision of the 
:>ervice whicB can be directl> attributed to his participation! Thus, a particular 
individual is not likely to v'oluntccr to provide.a service if he expects that a suf- 
ficient number of others wilf volunteer or if his productivity is such that the cohljf 
tribution of his time vvill have no appreciable effect on t^e cost of the service to 
him...Ho\\ever^ or)g tajri also imaging silualioi^ ^here evep though an individu- 
aPb productiv ityTn^the"ial>KlS ni a profes^sionars,»thc shadow 

wage might be quite high. Such a situation might occur where there is insuf- 
ficient work to full) utilue a professional staff, but where the costs of doing 
w-ithout the service are great. " l- 

By focusing attention on the determinants of the shadow wage and the condi- 
tions under which it may change a great deal can be inferred about voluntarism. 
If we assume the polar case, where no Utility is derived from the results of the 
activity, 4Lcan be. shown thUt iadividuals reach their preferred position by 
equating the marginal utility of Icfsurc with, the marginal utility of income 
derived from thc^ast unit of time spent either working in the mark'et or as a vol- 
unteer. This condition allows further predictions about the effect of increased 
productivity in either market or volunteer work on the amount of time volun- 
teered by individuals^ 

Who volunteers is. one type of question for which this model provides some 
answers. By anal>^mg the determinants of the shadow wage for a particular 
service the characteristics of groups of individuals having high shadow wages 
can be identified. Looking at the "who" question with regard to volunteer fire 
protecti*on. wc find'tliat individuals owning significantly more property tharv 
others with similar incomes have a potentially high shadovv wage. Without a 
volunteer fire system these citizens would either have to pay more property 
taxes in order lo support a paid fire department or face the probability of a 
larger than average loss in case of fire. Owners of local businesses and commer- 
cial establishments are the most obvious members of this grOup since they have , 
both their business, and their home to protect and pay property taxes on. Caisual 
examination of local volunteer fire department rosters confirms that there is a 
high degree of participation by members of this group. 

When viewed from the consumer side the volunteer question can be treated 
as a special ease of traditional labor supply models with the shadow wage 

*Thc lerm shadow v^agt denotes an 'implicu'"' or "dctounimg" value to the individual that enters 
mio his decisionmaking process, but it is not aauaHy earned as a wage in the marketplace in the 
usual .sense. Thu>, m this^ase the mdividual kno^s that volunteering has made thc5crvicein ques- 
tion less expensive to him because his taxes arc lower than Ihcy otherwise would have been. The net 
reduction m taxes is bis shad pj^ Wage, ' - ^ . ~ 



rathetjh^^e market s\agc bcin^ the rclevdht,vtage rate for analvsib. While 
onK'atevv trfiyhcTmphcalionb of the ahal>bib have been dealt with here, further 
e.xaminati^of the i>badosv.,vvage rate for volunteer w.ork bho^ld improve our 
understantiingofboih the vvho^Srrd^ic^hv of voluntarism 

Knowledge Gsps . » "^■""""""---.^^ ^ 

The growing iniere^t ^ and imjiortance o( volununi>m provides a ej/od 
background for rebcarth. ihere are rnan> arcaj> ofnhi^ complex subject ynich 
have knowledge gapi> and need svsitematK inquirv o^bolh a theoretical and 
pr^ctital nature to prov ide adequate ani>weri>. Sj^mc, potential areas fo^roduc- 
tive research have been noted above in passing. THese as well as sqine of. the 
other major areai> of interest can be itemized in a nonexhaustive list JtS follows. 

(1) It 15 evideifl that the volunteer question has nianv important dimensions 
and imphcation^jvith respect to local gi>vernnient:>. Mure Iheojetical work is 
fteeded. plus the mo^t basic'kmdb of data. Such data should include as a bcgin- 
nmg both the amount of local governmenurvol.untcer inputsfboth bv function 
and geographical area:>, SuiTie point Ig the substantial volunteer component in 
Nov England town governm^nu but ^vithout adequate data, one does not know 
if. for e.xample, it is more 'important than in the rural South. Regional and 
rural-urban considerations ma\ be ver> important. The ifhplicationb for reve- 
nue sharing have been nolcd-.^ , 

\i ii> true that to mount a comprehensive survev of voluntarism would require 
the asbistance of a lari^e agenc> such as the U.S, Bureau of the Census. (The 
Apr!l;l974 Current Population Survey did contain a short questionnaire on vol- 
^unleer work, but results arc not vet available.) But muchxan be leamed on a 
smaller scale. For instance, .regional research pla\s a role in the land grant-US» 
DA complex. When appropriate surveys ^re conducted on a regional basis, 
questions dealing with various aspects on voluntarism could bt; added. An ex- 
ample of this would be the recent NE-77 survev of community services in the 
nonmetropolitan Northeast. 

(2) More information is needed about who volunteers and for what reasons.^ 
Sociologists have made some contributions in this area, but it also has impor- 
tant economic questions as was shown earlier. For example, a particular service 
could be examined, such as fi,re ciepartments, to learn more about the shadow 
wage rate for volunteer work in an effort to know fnore about both tHe who and 
why ofvoJuntarism. Particular cast; studies might be helpful in this area. 

(3) It appears that cominunity siie may hold some important implications 
for the amount and ty pe of v oluntary action one observes."' Voluirt?r> l31iDr has 
important considerations fo^r the various public'service production coefficients 
^because the amount of such labor is thought to vary greatly by city size. The 
production decision might be viewed from the community's point of view and 
from thejjerspective of the manager of the enterprise (fire control for example). 
The decision on whether volunteer labor will be used to produce the service is 
seen as a decision on the technology or production process to be employed. This 
clccision is made by the community. After the community decides whether vol- 
unteers will be used, the manager determines the amount of capital and labor to 
be used. It seems that a particular service, such as fire departments, might be 
studied in a num65rof cities of\arious sizes to learn more concerning the ef- 

^For greater detail regarding thctheorcucal implicatiooj.. sec (17. pp. 8-10). 
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feels cummunitv vharadcnsticY hav*e on the amount and kind of voluntee^i^ 
worK undertaken. ' ' /\ :C 

(4) More informatioji needed on ho\\ to facilitate and guide the forces pf 
vdMntamm.^This goes bevondihe "who" and ""whv** of voluntansm. Volu^b. 
leers plav ai\*iniportani role in the complex communit\ development process 
[4j. The} van act a> enwouragcfs (or diicouragers) to this process. Extension 
and other similar perbonncl»have ihe important' ta^k of guiding the volunteers 
lhe\ influence to become encouragers. This is a complex art which can be 
improved. CertainK, the social ^cicncps Have much to offer here. For instance, 
much- could be gained if social i^ienti^ts better understood the factors motivate 
ing volunteers Thi^ i^nol an ea^v task and will requjreiriput from a number of 
ihe-^ocial sciences. • x 

' : . ' ^/ . . 
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M\i OF SERVICES AT THE 
COMMUNITY LEVEL 

. I CHARLES O. CRAWFORD 
^ Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 

'*Mix" of services at the local community level canJiavejdiffeFent~^rffci^ 
points. One way to view mix is m terms of sejvice array, magnitude and distri- 
bution. This paper uill revjcvy^pmeofThese concepts and outline so mehypoth- 
eses abou^pix-asii-depSSdent and ah independent variable. 

Service i^jray ' 

Array of services i^n a community refers to the services that are available in a 
/ community. Array an important factor ill service delivery for a community. 
As Cordes et al. state in their paper in this monograph, **more services are 
preferred to fcwer s^rvices."* \^ \ 

Development of an array of services in a copfTtUnity varies dcpcnqing upon 
the types of services one \va?its to include. One wa> of classifying services is in 
. -tcrmsof thefollo\vii|ig:. . • - • 

A. Human—to include welfare, health, legal and to some extent educational 
> B. Retail trade — to include retail stores of various types 

This statement oT wour$c docs not hold for all communities nor for all groups or individuals within 
, ^ communities. Some maV prefer fewer to more services. ^ ' . 

' O ^ I ' \ '59, 
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C. Pcf&)n*il~tu mdiidc !slioc repair. h^rbcr>hops,,and the like >,^. * 
• yK^^:^ jprEnvK^fJincnldJ — to mcKudt %<aUf ^'uppU, bcwage dr^posaK jjulW xxasle dis- 
/. poiwrfK and air pollution control ^ 

E< Exchange — to include communication and transportation ^ ^ 
, F:" Protection — to include fire and psoiice - ^ ^ 

^ G.. Courdojattng— to Include planning cOun^iU, mformationjand referral ser- 
vices, art d tlic hke. 

Thub, there are a number ol i>erv Les \%hich could be included in an arra> r 

A problem encountered m developing an arrav of services i^that of distin- 
guij>hmg the pruv ider, of lhe,i>crv ice from the service offered. PrequentK the two 
are used interchangeably in the cpmpilali'on erf icoramunitv ser\ice arra>s. To 
help allcvialc'thii problem the term structure or organOration tan be usedUo 
refer lo pruvider, and function or activity to refer to service. The Salvation 
Armv i!> cla:>siried as a pro\ider organization, with flood or fire disaSt^oid^ 
being a bcrv icC this pro\ ider. A hospital ii> listed as a provider with surgicaf^ 
and obb^etrrcal-maternitv beina two services that could be pro\ idcd. 

Service Magnitude 

Magnitude of a i>erv.ice can be pleasured in different >\a\s. One rather "'obvi- 
ous* mea,surc 4i> the 4nnu4J budget of tjhe agenc>. An example of a testable 
hypothesis lb. the larger the budget, the larger the total service output. A mea- 
>uremenl problem on the input side of this-relationship is the undercoanting of 
• volunteer worK. Thii> u e:>peuall> problematical for human service agencies, 
Sumc provider agendCi* u:>ea large proportion of volunteer hours in delivering 
, a service, whereas other:* use few, if an>, hours of volunteer tfme. To obtain an 
accurate measure of resources "budgeted" or *'used" in, providing a service, 
consideration'Of volunteer inputs is necessary, 
* A'bCcond measure of magnitude would be the number of clients Served. It 

could be asserted that the larger the number of clients served, the larger the 
agencv. A liniitation o! this approach is the difference m degree to which clients 
are served. Some agencie:*, mental health for example. rna> require more inten- 
sive work with chents than other agencie:> such as an empJovmeni agency. Also 
bome agencies ma> work with clients in a more complete manner while others 
do this superficially. 

A .significant problem m mea^u/ing magnitude of a service, regardless ofthe^ 
unit by which- magnitude is measured, is that of allocating magnitude among^ 
' services iri a multiscrviee agency. For example, if it is decided to compare mag- 
nitude of special education ser\ icCi* among communities, one needs to.'measure 
magnitude of this service in isolation from other i>ervices which the particular 
provider (school s>stem) ma> offer. This means finding methods b> which the 
various resource^ being ui>ed to measure magnitude can be dividcd^up among 
Tservice functions" of the agency, 

'AluV muLh disLUNSion. the NE-?? tCLhniLal Lqmcnutec dee ided -whether or not ten major ca- 
tegories ul >crv»LC> c Killed in the AclcLied aerosj* the ten-stJle region That is, it was decided to 
^define arrav in terms ol ihcsc ten major cai^-gones of serviLes. ( I ) personal heahh, (2) wetfare and 
iriLonie ^upplt.mcnts. ^J) eduLtUion, (4) environmental health, (5) manpower development and 
ira»ntng, (ti hoii>^ng, (?> legal scrv.iLCs, i8) roLrcaiion and Lultural affairs, (9) planning agencies for 
human -^crviLCs, and { 10> transportation. A detailed hst of the niore specifiL scrviLes for which exis- 
tence- n on e.\istc.nLe was detetmioed is given in .\ppcndix A, As time passed, the phrase ''provider 
invcntor^y" Ca^e to be substituted for/' array." 

' ' 60. 
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Distribution of Service ^ ^ , * . •/ « 

*" Piblhbution. thelhird dimcnMenuf mix. rJcrs to who m the cotnmunitj re- — _ 
ceiyes a particufar ser\ icf . Distnbutioii is'i:cjdted to bjit does not complctelv an- 
swer the quei>tion .of equttv. In pursd'ing'the. quebtion of distribution, the re- 

>etfri-hef .might pursue it from* the standpoint of geographv, socioeconomic 
charaaeristii-s of ^hcnib, ur distribution relative to some characteristics of the 

••provider. . • * ' • " ' • . 

Factors Affecting^ Mix . * ■ . , , 

Theai;rav, magnitude, and distribution of services in acommunit> can bo af- 
fected bv forces exiernai to thccommunitv as vvell as forces internal to the com- 
,muii4l>. State and fedeml regulations regarding mandating of particular ser- 
vices are external forces atfevUng mix. Likewise, the amount and t>pe of st^jtp 
and* or federal funding can affcct mix. It keems reasonable to h>pothe$ue that 
the larger the amount of slate orjederai funding fora particular service, or the" 
more favorable the ma'^ching ratio of funding for the service, the more likely it 
is that that service*vvifl be in a local corfimunitv's afra> when compared to 
inclusion of services not under federal or state mandate or special funding. 

VVithm a community, ecological, demographic, type 0/ industry, and other ; 
considerations are internal forces that will affect the community's mixof ser- 
vives. \V hcther the population is dispersed or concentrated, whether the popula-^nnj^ 
tion IS predominately young, vld, or middle aged, whether the population is in- 
creasing or decreasing, and the tax producing and type of employment in local 
industry will all undoubtedlv make for differences in the array, magnitude, and 
distribution of services amonu Communities. ; . , 

t ■ ' * * ' 

Hypotheses About Service Mix 

Vlix can be viewed as both a dependent, and an mdependent variable.' The 
followine model \v as developed bv thc-NE-77 technical committee: 




, Growth- or 
decline of Dj 
communiiy 



In the model fivv sets of hypotheses are identified (HrHj). The first set 
includes those hypotheses treating service mix us a dependent variable CDi) 
mfluenced by the md6pend<jnt variables of external and internaf forces (fi) 
outlined m the preceding section? A second set of hypotheses (Hi) treats mix as 
an independent variable (I2) affecting the public good or public weffare of the 
community{Di). . , - • 
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,A iSird i>ctf \ hvpu^hcscb links the* firsi level of^ndependenoariiSles 
il,) With the most iiLcncfdl dependent variable, publi^.good or welfare {Di).\ 

It ttHf be recalled that >vahin the desonption of niix» three dimensions vverej 
>peufied. These v\ere arrav. oiagnitude. and distribution^'^ fourth group of Ji^ 
pothese^ which the coUiniittee identified as significant vv ere Jhose dealing vvitr 
^he reldtionships among these Tivedimensionsofser\ice,rni^^^ / • • 

The fifth and last category of hv pothe^es the committee is develoJ)ing include 5. 
those h>potftcse^ concerned with theVclattonbhips between service mix (I:)and 
communitv growth or decline t DO- The cogjmittee agreed .that relationsljips be- • 
tween these bvo variables could be h\ polhesli^d in either direction. Mix can be 
hypothesized, as affecting grauth or dccfine* and growth or decline c^n be 
hypothesuedas affecung mi\. 



Summary ^ 

An impurta'nt term emer|ging from consideration' of dynamics of service 
delivery withm a community^asopposed^to analysis of single ser^'ices across the 
region was "service mix/* i\|li,\ has been viewed as having ttiree^dimensions— 
array » magniiudc» and distribution. Array refers to existence or nonejcistence of 
a specified set of subset of ^ervices. Magnitude refers to size rand can be mea- 
sured in NtiVgrat way 5. Disinpution refers to who in ihccommiinity receives ser- 
vices. ^ ' ^ 

Forces external and interrjaibo the community may well affect the mix of ser- 
vices m a given community. . ) . 

Service mix in 1 community can be viewed as both a dependent and ah in- 
dependent variabit; m relation to public good of vvelfare and community char- 
acteristics. A model was dtiv eloped py the NE-77 technical committee to coh^ 
bider the relaUon^iips and l^yj^otheseV that emerge from such consideration. 
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Control Unir Defined j 

One aspect of the study of commjnity services* delive^.y systems that requires 
definition is the so-called ^control unit." A control unit is defined as: (f) a geo- 
graphy area wiihii? which the consuniing unit (the famify)* acquires their basic 
services^ and t2; aaarea which has the responsibility either directly or serves as 
the primary wehide for prov iding most of the human serv ices' used by the con- 
suming unit. The control unit will usually be a governmental unit to which the 
famil> luokb for serviccs^ be they provided or supplied by the private or public^ 
bettor. Generally /for a specific ^e'rv ice the control- unit is syiionompus with a 
unit of government. , 1 ~ ^ 



Included are suvh bcr\tt<:s Jo, ht*uUh. education 




, welfare, polictr. and fire proicclion i 
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'The control uoitxan invlude"minor ctvil.divibtonb (village, townshipor lo\yn,, 
4 cit>, or borough), count), regional. Or special districts, or, in spme cases, a 
-^wholiiustate. For areas in the Northeast* moi>t consuming units /families "or 
householdsTiooirTOnthe lownshifi.(t^ to the count> as the control 

unit. Vermont, New Hampshire ariS^Maine^i^rorlook to the lo^Lfer most of 
their services, for Nc\v Jerse> \Vs the, township, for Maryland and^est^r- . 
gioia it*s the county, and for New Y.ork and Pennsylvania it's the county and. 
township. There jire services far which the control unit is the stale, suchas wel- 
fare in Vermo.nt. Another wa> of identifying the control unit is the level that 
has major fiscal responsibilities forfumrfl^commuiiK^Vervices. 

The control unit usually will have/the responsibility for primar> and second- 
ary education, rpads, and public safety .%he planning function for the use of the 
natural resource base generally resides with the control unit also. 



The Importance of Idefltifyingi^ 
the Control Unit ' 

From the standpoint of researching the delivery of Community services, it is 
important to identify the control unit for ( I ) rcgidrTal sampling schemes, (2) ar- 
ticulating the JiuppI) and demand for services, apd (3) governmental inter- 
dependencies and interactions (linkages). These are not necessarily independent 
o f each othjer., ^ ^ 

Regional research committees are faced with' the problem of developing 
sampHngschem.es soihat collected ^ata will be ^'representative'' of a given pop- 
, ulation. Faced with the problem of extreme heterogeneity between and withiif 
states , stratific ation based upon selected criteria and a givdn entity^ is, required. 
Since many community services are supplied by a control unit with a majority 
of the cheats (consumers) contained within it, stratification and sampling based 
on the control unit are desirable. 

A basic concept often overlooked in the examination of the delivery of com- 
munity services is supply and demand. On the demand sicle is the houschold or 
consuming unit. Through various metl^ods including voting and expression of 
need through meetings, a general consensus is indiciitea. On the supply side is 
an organization attempting *tp ^^^^^*^^ ^^'^ consensus in terms of total demand 
and how this need might be satisfied. However, withoujt some articulation or re- 
finement of the demand for services, there is likely to be an over- or undersup- 
ply at a given level of quality. • ' ^ ' . 

Consider the heterogeneity of demand within, a given geographic area. For 
younger households, the preference may be for more education and recreation 
and very little welfare. For other households, the preference may be for more 
welfare, health care, and good roads but little education, and recreation. Vary- 
ing income levels and the rural/urban mix may add to the^ complexity of de- 
mand refinement. Without demand refinement or articulation, it would be like, 
arriving at the food needs of a family by looking at their total annual expendi- 
~tures. What is needed is a breakdown by major food groups and seasonal varia-6 
tibn in purchases along with Ihe quality of food desired and annual income. . 

On the other side is meeting this demand with the right quantity and quality'* 
of each service at mirtimum per unit cost. The unit supplying the respective ser- 

tThis could include a household. 'mmoF civil division, county* or state. 
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vivcb !liiui>,i\,uftMdcr how a can best be supplied mosf efrcclivclv. Allcrnaiives 
..include conttavlual a^ujicnicnu wtth neighboring governmental units or with . 
/'private organiiation ' / 

" Identifving the prin^IrN conitui una ii> important *also/or governmental in- 
tcfdependeac^eii and iHtcrauions/ Control units will have cqijReclions with 
other AinitS.both vcriicilU and laterall\. /Similar control units supplv similar 
. ^erv Ices— lateral conru^ions. In other\asqs a service ma> be provided by a , 
slate or county agenc^Dut through the minor civil division. * . , / 

. Th^lnsidc/Outside Aspect of the Control Unit . ^ • 

In ihe,dehverv of comniunu^, services, pariicularlv jnrrural areas, one must 
give con^deraiivn to ihc movement of the consuming unit between contrpi 
upu.s because of the geographic Uispersa^iof certain serv ices. All families will.be 
located tn a minor civil division but use a ivcrv'ice supplied by a larger unit of 
government or a dilferent control unit. ^Jhus. for certain services one needs to 
think m terms of a human s%fv tee trade area or a radius encompassing the 
humaR*:>ervicc bcmg provided. Generally, this verticalland lateral movement of 
the coosummg |ina tfamilv ) ii> less important for services rendered primarily by' 
the private sector, ' - ' ' ^ . . ' . , ' . 

Most decibuins regardjing the consurhption or use of humafr'^services are 
mad$: by the household or family. While a majority of the services wilfb.e con- 
sumed Within the pnmarv control unit, there are areas where subslanfial use or 
demand r.s\nade by ih^e transient consumer. A case in point is the demand for 
medical care at ski resorts in. winter and the seasonal hoSie occupants during-^ 
the j>um;TJer months. Dp these transient consumers then provide the ''critical 
rnas.^' vvhich results in the formation of a service that is otherwise not supplied 
or do they preempt the cwonsumptmn of an existing service by the permanent 
reslidcntb? AUo, what happens to the service uTix when the "seaBonar* hOmc,^ 
. eommuhUies become permanent conxmunilies? ] - 

The Extent of Variation . ' » 

of Control .Units in the Northeast . * 

. The variation and numl^er of governmental units prpvjding a community ser- 
vice ti> illustrated in this section. The variation existing beiv\een the ^2 Aorthe^s- 
tefn states m regard^to ( I ) number of governmehtal;'units, {2)total revchiiCTand 
mtergo>ernmenial transfers; and (3) state and local employment is first exam- 
ined, secbndlv. the variapon in i2 control units is illustrated. " ^ 
In the 12 northeastern slates there are about 13,900 local units of govern- 
ment with 81 percent possessing the properti^ lajxing power, Thefe are 4,IS8 
townships* 4,095 special^^districls, and 2.564 mcMnicipali^i^s. Two stages— Con- 
. necticut and Rhode lsiartd--^have no counties; and three states— Delaware.. 

Maryland. and'VVest Vjirginia— contain no townships.^Dat'a are portrayed in 
. Table . • ' . * ^ 

The exient of F'edcral ynd State sup^)ori to local .gjj%rnment is illustrated in 
J Table ^2. One measure (ifi the amount of supp\)ri is the ratio of funds generated 
at the iocai leCel to l^tolal. funds available. The ratio varies frorn I . I for New 

Thi> cu(^pi'i> di^cu.y&d m dclaif b> Ow^Vi and Longest ir\ ^"il^mk^jgcs in a Cojriimumty Services 
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Hampshire to 2.2 for Dclavvarc. In New Hampshire, local governmenis gener- 
ate 47 percent of the Slate and local revenue and receive 53 percent of the total 
jevenue for final ailocation. The ratio for the \Z northeast states is 1.6. with 
local govemmehtb generating 42 percent and receiving back 66 percent of.thc*««- 
Staieand local general revenue. ^' 
. Vanation in State and Ipcal emplo>ment ako exists in the Northeast, Full- 
time equivalent emplo>meni ranges from 218 per 10,000 population irt Ver- 
moni*iO 414 in New York for local government. Pcnns>lvania has the lowest 
rate for all Slate and local units (Table 3). This, however, does not take into ac- 
count voluntary service which can be quite significant at the local level for some 
services likecct5sajelTfuads4nd fire protection, ' 

The extent of the Variation in 1'2 selected control units is portrayed in Table 
4/ The variation in.area is from 664 square miles (Frederick Courtly, Mary- 
land) to 22 square miles (Randolph Township, Maine). Population change be- 
tween I960 and 19^ranges from a seven percent decrease (Cameron County, 
Pcnnsvlvania) to an increase of 181 percent (Vernon Township, New Jersey).. 
Total population varied from about 90,000. (Frederick County, Maryland) to ' 
362 (Ro.me Tbwnship, Maine). The econoniic jbasc ranged from forestry to 
manufacturing to retailing. Income change between I960 and 1970 varied from 
a decreascof 27 percent to an increase oPncarly 300 percent, 

The variation in data availabilit> revealed adequate data for county level 
vontrol units but limited and scattered data for man>* minor civil <iivisions. ' 
Thus, ifie number of important variables that could be used for stratification of 
the control units for sampling purposes is limited! 
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*The informattun repurted in thii> section drawn from data compiled on 65 conirol units by 
members v^ffhc NL-?? icchnn.dl comraiUee for purposes of selecting control units for case studies. 
These areas meet ihe rural development definition These arc not Ihe areas finally selected for 
study. ' f- . ' 
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SITE SELECTION CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
* REGIONAL REPRESENTATION 



: DO^'N A. D£RR AND DANIEL KOSSI ^ 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Marketings 
^Rutgers Uniyersity , . . 

Regional Variation 

Because of the regional variation in the control units (unit of government 
providing most human services)^ size of population, topographic features, loca- 

^tion, economic base. famil> income, confimunit) goals, commuting and domi- 
nant cultural characteristics, stratification and/or grouping.of similar control 
units is nccessar}. Alsp. through grouping or stratification, certain variables 
can b,e held constant sojhat the net effect of variation in physical, locationat 
social and economic differences can be evaluated on a regional .basis as jt af- 
fects the delivery of human services in nonmetropolitan conimunitics.^ 
Without the stratification of the control units and the use of secondary and 

^ primary data,^ the cause and effect relationships thai affect service delivery and 
service mix cannot be easily identified. * ' 

Data Availability 

In addition to the problems of interregional variation arg^the difficulties of 
availability and complementarity of data. It is difficult to find comparable data 
for the appropriate unit of control (unit of government) for. the same time 
period and for the same variable. This is particularly true, for example; for in- 
come. Abo, the determination of the amount of change between two time 
periods is desirable, but data are frequently missing for on^year or theother or 
both. Also, data mav not be of recent vintage to reflect current changes in the 
control unit. . - - ' " . , 

Data Input for Site Selection 

The followmg is a list of variables thai arc useful to identify homogeneous 
subregions {stratificatron): 

1. Unit of Government * ' 

2. Geographic features* » . * ^ » ' - 

a. Size , - • , ^ • , . 
. . b. Topography 

c. Significant natural features ' x 

d. Location . ' • . . 

3. Socioeconomic makeup 

. a.* Income « " • - • * : ' . ' 

b. "Income chartge .. .. ' " ' 

c. Population'. " * * , • 

d. . Population change ' * - 
c. Proportion below income poverty level " . • 

'f. Ageand age distribution . - " * 

Education * * x . * ^ 
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Ir. ' Family site - • , 

i. Occupation * , * ^ 

4: Quality of Housing Indicators • 

a. Housing with plumbing 

b. Housing with hot water' - \^ 

c. Peoplc/roofn - , ' ' 

d. Rental rale ^ > . 
• 5. Economic; Base . ^ 

a. Industrial ' - , . 
b- ManufactuT-ing ' . / m^t 
c. Agricultural . , ' . ' ' 
d/Conimercial: ^ / - , 

, c. Recreational. 

6. Transportation ' , - . ^ - 
a; Prppprtion commuters ^ ^ 

b. Highways/capita , ^ - ' J . 

7. Educational Facilities ' . . - 
a. Equalized vjijuation per pupil* ^ ' ^r-- 

b- Expenditures per pupil ' ^ . ' / • 

8. Medical Care "i. \. 

a. Doctors /lO.OOa ' ^ ' 

JbV Hospital beds /1 0,000 
^ ^ c: Dentists/ 10,000 . - - 

9/ Government Fjnance • 

* a. Revenue per.pcrson„ ' . . - ' 

b- Tax puying ability . . . 

c. Proportion of taxability used . , o <^ 

d. .State and Federal support 

e. Debrservice per capita 

10. Govi^rnment Employment 

a. Total full-time equivalent • ->:^- . ■ 

" b<, Total fujl-iime equivalcnt/10;0&0' , ' 
c. Average salary- " - ^' * ' ' 

1 1. Volunteer Service > ^ • ' , - 

Tpols^Available 

A number of methods can be used to s>stematitally analj ^e individual or sets 
of variables for purposes of grouping observations (control units) into homo- 
geneous clusters from which random, sampl& can be drawn. One basic method 
which becomes useful when; fe\v vanables arc available is a stratified probability 
sample This nicthod has been used in the NE-77 project so far and is described 
in Appendix B. Observations are stratified b> their individual characteristics so 
as to reduce population varrance. As more variables bcconrTeavailablc, greater 
specifications cap bejmadc of types of communities to be sampled, "the follow- 
ing mclhods cjrfi be' oi^d to uncover an> interrelationships among comcnunity 
<:haractcrislics. thereby' enabling parsimony m selection of sampling character, 
istics. ; . * 

' ' f i ^ - 

Principal Component Analysis: Principal component analysis is basically used 
as a data. reduction procedure, In this technique^ numier of variables are com- 
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bined into <i ^nck component value Lalled a "derived response/' The derived ^ 
rcsponbe can be ihouglil of ai> a ivpe of composite index. Its value may be posi- 
iive..pr negative. - 

Thib teLhniqueJa> v\ith cluster anal>5»i5.ma\ be used to provide a grouping on- 
ranking ba^ed upon selected data/ A 5>et of derived respohses would be comput- 
ed for each control unit. The control unit would then be grouped based on the 
magnitude of th^ ^et of compoMte \aluei). Once grouped, the data may be fur- 
ther amilyzed tisin^discriniinant analysis. 

The hmitaiion uf principal component anal)si^> is that a unique inttrpretation 
may nut be placed on the derived response. That is. different investigators fnay 
interpret the derived r£spK)nse4n different manners. 

Cluster Analysis. Cluster anal>sii> can be used to objectively .subdivide a group 
of obi>er\ationi> into homogeneous clusters or subgroups. This anal>sis may use 
one or more variables to cfuster the observaiions. Forthe Howard type of clus- * 
tering, distances between each possible pair of observations are computed. The 
cloi»e^^t pair of observations, or "pair with the sfnallest computed distance, is 
selected ai» the center of the first cluster. Observations are added to this cluster 
uatil^a specific cut-off point is exceeded. Of the remaining observations, the 
ne.U closest pair is i>elecled as the center of the next group, etc. The p(0ces>is 
continued unUf the de^Jired aumber of subgroups is formed. 
. Each oWrvaUun. then is representative of the cluster in which it is located. 
Each cluster will be homogeneous from within and distinctly different. from any 
other cluster. In other v^ords, duster analysis minipii^esrthe difference within 
the cluster while U rna.\imi^e> the differences between clusters. Also' if the vari- 
ables are agreed upon, it prov ides a systematic methp4 which is repeaiable. ' 

Clu^>ter,anal>sls can be used to 'cluster units into groups with similar charac- 
teristics, such as mcreasing incomes and increasi^gj^opujatibns. Several clus- 
tering techniques and programs are available depending upon the specific pur- 
pose and need. . 

piscnminant Analysis. Discriminant analysis can be used to classify observa- 
tions into the best fitung populations, this technique determines differences be- 
tween the populations on. thg^basis: of random samples drawn frornciK:h popula- 
U0t\. (Each population" IS assumed to be multivariate normal ^^^different 
means, and all populatiuns have identical cov ariance'among vJfabfcs.) Popula- 
tion differences are evaluated considering several variables simultaneously 
imultiple discnmmant analysis).. Individual observations can then be classified 
into the population for whiCh the probabilit) is the greatest. Observations, in- 
volving at.leait two variables, must be grouped into populations before individ- 
ual qbserVations can be evaluated.' .'i . . : 
This technique may be used to determine the probability^of a particular unit 
falling within certain gfoups. 'The .groups, though, woiild first be developed 
using a technique such as clustering analysis or principal component analysis, 
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The provider and consumer dimeijMom of communit) serviceb can be 
thought. of as Representing different sides of the same coin. The former ap* 
proache> the i^conoinist s notion of suppl> and the latter is similar to the con- 
cept of deman^d. The primary purpose of tfift> Section is lo briefl) discuss those 
ideas and acMj^ities relating to the provider dimensions of the overall stud>: Of 
naessitv, thiSj.discussibn \\ill occasionall> duplicate some of thej.n formation 
^.ontatned in the next }>ection of the report which deals with the consumer 
dimension. J - ' ^ \ ' 

In applied jresearch, il is particular]) 'important tp asic the "why'* or "so ^ 
^hal**' questions regarding the appropriateness and relevance of a particular * 
researthable theme. The proper qoSltion here is "\Vh> ^jSjjeseifrch that focuses^ 
. ^on the pf>3vis^on of tommunit) services a justifiable research theme?'/ It scems 
that the l.ogipl answer to this question lies in the supposition that, service 
provision is One of the .variables affecting "commifnitv welfare" or '*qualit> of 
life/* In partjtular, thpNE-77 researchers isolated four aspects of service provi- 
sion whith (jiiev, puS>Xed^>*bcing"important in influencing **communit> \\eN 
fare// These, aspects' of service.^ vvhich arediScussed belo\Vs are (I) quantity oC 
jserv^ces provided, (2) equity in stjfvice prov ision, Q) quality of services provid-. 
ed,and(4^*emci^ncy in service provision: ' 

l.yQuantity ^qf services provided. ^hc relatiornship between quantity aiid**com- 
munity w^elfare'* is based on th^ assumption that more services are preferred 
to fewer services, ceteris paribus. ^Jv^o measures of quantity — array and 
magnitude— \»erc operationali^ed. The array dimension refers to which ser- 
vices out of a predetermined set oj services are available in a given area. For* 
any given servfce the ansvCer to the array question is either '*yes. the service 
is presenji'' or '^.n^^sthe service^is not present."' 

On thtj othe,yvand, magnitude refers to the specific level of service provi- 
sio^/Thfs measure becomes operationally difficult because no clear consen- 
sus exist^s on what is the approprla'te unit of output for measuring the level of 
, provision for many services. For tfXample* should the level of health services* 
provided refer to^ the number of people treated or to the outcome, of the 
. treatment on "health''? Conceptually, measuring the ultimate outcome or 
effect of, a particular service is difficult to fault. Operationally, this approach 
•M?* P^^esent^ almo^ insurmountable, problems. In view of theSe oj^rational 
prpblcrps the approach of NE-77 ^vas to collecj da^a on a numb *of inter- 
mediate outputs and proxies foe these output^ such as "the nurtibej of people 



served' 




,and '^dollar vol ume of services provided." 
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Collecting data un ihe nugnitudc aspect of quanlil) necessitated the de- 
velopment of a ''•provider questionnaire/' On the ot^er hand» mucfrof the 
. data on the arrav aspect of quantit>^^v,aji> available from >uc1i secondary 
sources as telephone directories and dir^ctbries of community services. 
2 ^guity in senice provision. The relationship between equit> and.^'communi- 
t) welfare'* is based on the assumption that a ''just*' distribution of services 
. is preferable to an *'unjusl'\distribution. Unfortunajrelyvthe researcher is 
not able to provide definite answers to the questioi) of what is "just" and 
''^unjusi'^ due to different conceptions of what is equitable. Some feel ser- 
\ vices should be provided on the b^asis of need, while others feel provision 
should be made only to those who can afford the going price. Although 
researchers are at a. loss to specify *^vhat should be ' with respect to equity 
considerations the> can provide vafuable.insights regarding "what is." This 
. vrastheapproach^takcn by NE-77. ' ^ ' 
. " ' • One of the more important and researchable equity themes is to deter- 
mine who pavs and who benefits from the provison and consumption of a 
lilf. particular service or services. Answering this question requires an analysis of 

how services are priced and financed, as.well as determining the socioecono- 
mic characteristics of those who benefit and^^^y for the service. Because 
raan> cpmmunit> serviced are considered to have substantiaf externalities in 
consumption, it is important at. a conceptual kvel to recognize that those 
who consume a service will not jijeccssarily be the onl> beneficiaries. For ex- 
ample, the primary or direct beneficiaries of education are presumably the 
students who find themselves with higher skill lev^s, greater earning poten-. 
tials, etc. At the same time it is frequentl> argued that thelargcr community 
benefits fr^lhaving a more intelligent and literate citizenry. Because these 
secondar>' or external benefits are difficult -to isolate and quantify, the fbcu^ 
NE-77'h*as been to consider onl> the primary or direct beneficiaries by at- 
^'^^^^^^(gi^teni^^ to determine who actually consumes variotis services. 

^ related question is who does not consume services and more important- 

ly why , i.e., what barriers, if an> , prevent the potential consumer from using 
a service. Perhaps the reason for nonconsumption is the absence of need— 
efther perceived or "real." On the other hand, tlie need, may be present. but 
the abilitj* to translate this need into effective demand may be absent'due to 
income, or transportation factors, imperfect knowledge, cultural differences 
between provider and consumer, oYia time schediile of Qpcration by the pro- 
vider that daes not mesh with the consumer's schedule.' • • 

With respect to equity consideration^ it is obvious that the interrela- 
tionship between the consumer and provider dimensions of comrnunity ser- 
^ vices becomes particularly important. Because of this strong interrcla- 
, tjonship, the development and administration of datargatheringinstruments 
for receivirrg information from providers and consumers were done concur- 
. rently. These instruments attempt to provide information on How services 
arc priced and financed, vvho dp'es and does:not consume, the socioeconomic 
. characteristics of consumers and npnconsumer's, and why npncorisumers do 
^ . not consume. * * - . . ^ ; / ^ , v 

* 3. Qu'ality of service provided. The relationship between quality and /'commu- 
nity welfare" is based on the assumption that higher quality services arc 
prcferabfe to lower quality services, ceteris paribus. The obvious difficulty in 
researching this aspect of service provision is measuring quality, la general,, 
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t\y;0 approaches thai ^an be taken are the objective and the subjective. The 
objective approach had reference tj> the establishment (usually hy "experts'' 
or/^profcssionals'') of quantifiable norms or standards (such as the teacher- 
pupil ralTo^or the numhicr of courses x)ffered in an educational system). One 
of the diffTiciilties of thrs.approach is thfe lack-of agrcement among experts or 
profes?ipnals regarding flic v aliditv of these measures and the numerical val- 
ues that should be attached to a.parti(?ular qualitative concept. The su|bjec- 
tiyc approach usually has reference to an ordinal measure of quality based 
uponUn individuaPs perceptions. These perceptions ma> vary from individu- 
^ al to individual. Exannpics of such measures are how ^'satisfied'' the con- 
sumer is with a service or how "adequate'' a provider feels his service is. It is 
highly desirable to capture these types of qualitative perceptions from both 
consumers and providers and to determine possible differences in pjercep- 
tions between the two groups. In the case of, quality considerations, as with 
the equity aspect, it becomes particularly difficult (even for discussion :pur- 
poses) to neatly dichotomize the provider and consumer dimensions.,, 
4. Efficiency in service provision. The Relationship between efficiency and " 
^'community welfare" is based on the assumptipn?'that efficiency in thej 
provision of community services !s preferable to, inefficiency, c^/;^m par/iM5." 
Givea the definition of efficiency as maximum output per unit of input, and 
the earlier described problems of defining and measurinjg output it is clear 
that the calculation of various levels of efficiency in service provision is not 
an easy task. NE-77 has nofactively pursued this particular theme. 

' ; ■ • ' ^ i' 

Sumniary and Conclusions ^ - r 

Four general aspects of service provision presumed to. be important in in- 
fluencing **community welfare'', or '^quality of life'' can be isolated. Thes^ 
*aspectsare(l) quantity of services provided, (2)eciuity in service provision, {J) 
quality of services provided, and (4) efficiency ih service provision. In most 
cases, data for .providing insights into these four aspect? can be gathered from, 
secondary sources and from a provider questionnaire. In the case of the^equity 
and quality aspects of service provison the data gathering and analysis need to 
be closely coordinated with the consumer analysis (see next section df report). 

Because so little research on service proviston has been undertaken on such a 
bro^d front as Js being done in NE-77 the nature of the research is not policy- 
specific. Instead* the research is more exploratory "and descriptive in the sense 
of gaining general insights into a broad range of factors associated with service 
provision. Justification for an exploratory and descriptive emphasis stems from 
the feehng that it is most logical tb determine **what is" in the way of service 
THPritJ^on-^bcrore^grapplihg-with-why-it is the^w _ J. 
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, Crawford el al , m the mlroiiuclion to this monograph, recognize^a potential 
dttemrna for the resedrcher of communiu services/'whelher lo fociis on ser-< 
\Mccs dsapfdctor in rural developrtieni or on services as a conlribulion to individ- 
ual and family svelfarje" (p. 8) Is <:ommunil> development or family develop-^ 
mem the raison d'etre b^\onimuriil} services? It is a moot questipn whether 
either 'type ordevfelopmeijil can re^ch ils.oplirnum lejel without the otl^er, and 
the Which-comes-f(rst argument wi I not^be pursued here. 



.Alternative Orientations for a Consumer Su^^ . . 

\ relatedvbut different^, set of ar crnaUve orfcntalions for researching the ser- 
vice consumer comd$ to mind: 

(a) The major'thruit ma^ be to describe the coi)sunier's response to the service, 
system. Type A>t>^e5jtions inc ude, among others: ^'hat^ services docs the 
con.sumer use? What, degree o Consumer satisfactToiiTdissatisfaction is ex-, 
pressed? What barriers to service access are perceived? 

(b) Or the primary xoricern ma> *be to assess the service system's respon- 
siveness to consumer needs an i desires. Appropriate Type B questions ask: 
\ce diverse subpopujations of| consumers served equally v^eU? To \\hat ex- 
tent is the serviwc iyslem visible to and understood by its potential cfienteJe? 
Hov^ successful islil^e s> stem, in mmimi^ing barriers— both real and ima- 
ginedr-that may stand betuebn service provid'ers and service, users? How 
open is the s)^siem\ to the corjsumer's suggestions for change? From wjhat 
strata of the populaiion do its policy makers and volunteers come? 

The two orientations undoubtedly differ in their attractiveness to individual 
researchers. The> ma> i^rise out cjf difj^rent philosophical positions with regard 
to the con*?urner-prov idler relationship?. Perhaps researchers vyho give high pri- 
ority to the wommunjty-^dGvelupnient value of human services will be interested 
primarily in the wunsur^er's response to thc'system^vvhereas (bose who value 
services as facilitators of family development .will be inclined toward assessing, 
the system's responsiveness to consumer needs. The relationship betw^eii^these 
two sets of orientations, howeverJjs by no means perfect. . 
^S-l!!12K^3I}£!}i ^^llh^ orient atioA chosen. The choice between studying the con- 
sumer's response to the system, of tKe system's responsiveAeiss to consumer 
needs involves practical as well ks philosophical considerations. To study the 
liitter requires studymg the former, and more. Consequently, in making the 
choice one must take into account probable differences in, level of^resource 
commitment required (funds, tiVnc. expertise). One will also want to weigh tlje 
difference in payoff potential. 
Questions of Type A above ar 



e straightforward 4nd can be asked directly^ of 
consumers. Responses. can be sjimmarized using relatively simple procedures 

3 time»,span between planning apd Reporting 



that are easily understood, th 



staples ^V^c r<JseafUi^iin J^c^^h^rt. T>pc B questions, by co^tfasl, ar6 le&s 
Straightforward, they a-re ans>ve"r.ed~b> feralingT>pe A responses (ootircr vari- 
ables, some of wjjich cannot be, measured so dircctl) (e^., con>unief needs'aftd . 
under>iandings. or openness of the svit<m to consurner suggesiions.for change). 
Morjj complex anal>ses will be needed, j^omc a(tthich^;yic1d resulTs ihat.are fulf* 
- ofmeaning when understood, Jbut difficult to explain xo the non-i:esearcher. ^Ije, , 
^^timcspan between. mitral conceptualii^ation and final reporting^can seldom be 
I acjCiiratel), but will almost inv^riabl} be longer than expectedT ^ - 
. T>pe A reports, t^ojigh sinfiple. can have, strong imme'diate appeal to persons 
<:lose ti ^the_ re search target' (local planner^. polic> makers, sefvjce providers, 
MU^OTners^duM theif obvious,.rcalit>#base.Thcir usefulness ma) be limited' 
becacisc thev become outdated quickl> and because it is questionablc^hat their 
re:>ulb van*be ^6neMized populationsj^e>ond thrSfea fr^ni \\hich the'samp:^ , 
^ Je i<»drav\n. ,\ r^egio^ali>tud>/:>ampling several populations t>cat!,ered across^hc 
regfon., can ttts^genei^aliz^biljt). i.e„ irresultsaci^o^s samples are consistent^ne^ 
can expect greater gener^izabilit> than if the> Var) widel>. the rest^arcn is 
focuse^ on hervicek^as a factor in rural develdpment, thejn^deleniii&^tipn^orrcla- 

• tionbhips between ^^rve>^ respotfse^ and characteristics of control units will 
cnhanC^* tho^ value'ot^lhe reports. NeedlessL^to sa>, fnterpretaition pTsuch rda^ 
tionships r^ust be apprgaLhed vyith Laytion* unless it i^reasotiable. to consider 
tht ^.ontrol un<^ as a >afnple dVaw n from a single pbpuiaticjn of such units. 

' " PoCerftial use tn service ^yaluaiion. Responses to either se^t. ^f quegtion3 listed 
.abyve ma> be of interest to^rese^^rchers and polic> makers^ concerned with ser- 
vice cvaluatit)n/ The two sets .of questions, howcve/, ma^ suggest d.rfferent 
.evaluative criteria. Evaluators cofifinli^g th<yr inquiries to T>pe A qucstfons 
. ,nna> tend to work on the assumption that the more use, the greater the satisfac- 
tions, and IheTewer the perceived barriers, ihe beitter. Those asking Type 
questions ma> make the'addittonal assumptit^n that high quajity systems NV|jl be 
characterized bV^q\iit> of service distributiun. i.e., service ustjrs wiirseem to be 
representalive^F the total populatiori Vor whom the service is intended;'and 
there vvttt'Beno idenli^laole>ubpoputalio^ls^vhos)e membersVeceiye less, services 
than others, who are less satisfied with services than others, orvyho more often 

* |>erceive the s>stem as excludmg thcjfi from services the> need! f he quah*t> of a 
service s>stem mav bejudged.,also^b> th^ degree of p^ublic^ awareness and un^ 
derstanding of the system. witkundefbl|ndtngexpected to extend to the varioui 
subpopulations of the Lommuil1l>. Pot^ntiaf indicators of undiejstanding inay 
bc^congruence between consumer ahd^pfovider perceptions the sy stern, or be-^ 

1x iv^een consumer perceptions anti obJective^reaJity/A third criterion ofquality 
ma> be the extent to wfiich the service system djaws its policy m^^kers and its 
. ^erbonnel— both employer ahd'voluntcer— ffom diverse segments of the popu- 
'Matiori, '^'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ \ . 

^ TjS^^the case of each of these proposed quality indicators, the assutripUon is ^ 

, made that consymer-secviLe ji^stem*interacUon should'b^independerit of vari- 
ables commonjy used ui describing fatnilies/e.g.,N|i^e, stage in family Hie cycle, 
jjrtcomt: and/or other measurelof soci^oeco^nqmic status, and loc<itjon in.rela- 
, '^\ion to'major population centers. T^l^ h admittedly a Utopian dfd'am. Q 

esVto the eva|uatof is the relative strength or weakness ofe such vafiables {n 
V explaihiniservice use. sati'^sfactioh, aind tt^ li^^^ , ^ \^ > 

At least tyvo additional soiirces-bCvariance in consumer behavfor are hypotlr- 
/ esizcd: J ^ / ^ . - , < \ . ' . 
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L- peT..cpH,un ot'iicfd ifojr >erviwc.s, buih for :jdf/fafiiiJ> and' for lhe*cc('fTimunltv,. 
-at larger ^iKi'^^; ; ; ''-^ 

2. faiiltiv, copjug bcfiavipj^ the i4.r^itv> Icijldetic) lo^ak^e positive steps in , ^ 
f ' itai' iiVn be|)alf^ to ;>ce a po5»it|ve future for uself andlo acU\*elv cppgedlri . ' 

nji^j^v iAg to;\v ard lU to ^ce3pjesent.barrjeri> as walls to be kndicked do\vn#oi: ,de-,-^, 
' ^ AOHC^^ci a refund xathe^t^^^ ^ . 1 : v " - - a \% 

Jh.fi^j^,va;ub],ej> ar<?'^ b> hj^ih b^rvice si^^ni character* 

'isii^st arid famil>^ variableb,,<jiVen the needed respurces, in- 

^widdi^g acccU to an atf^qiiatc sample otscryicib >,>stems 'and consumer^, o^e 

niighi, attempt to predut c\jfh$umer behav^oc. vis^a-vis the service ^> stein \viih ^ 
^t'}iF{SlloS4in^' model; i "a ^ . ' !,* \' ' ' ' v • . - ' ;^ - • iJ 
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Ffimiiy (ro.pinV:behd:v;iof 




Famil> denxogrdpt^ic variable's 

,\ A fccdba^X n{od4;l;W0^ld be more appropriate than a.^ne^r mqd^l^*ahhou^h ^ 
, more dtfficUk to le^^s^^Kcn a Mghl) re>poni>iv'^ service sv^tem, oriexJouId con-. ^ 
cei^e of a completti r,ev^fr:>al of |he modeL,C!unsumer satisfaction deriveid fr^oin , 
' ^ervivc M^^e could ^yUmut^le jph|ghef tev,el of cpping^behavjor and/orj^uld e'ljc-jj 

ilcnd p^f^eption uf need for service oppprt unities ii\ , the, comni unity/ 
^ charij^es ocs^llf red in^a j^nlicaj ma>:^,o^ fani^iiei^"th^n:CtTart^ ftl§htO'&iiVa1^^ ih " 
' family 6j)ciplvonojT[iicf^^^^ ^, 

Regar^dja^s-tjf the ic^fijentaHoaplithe reseafch, it is likely tb*aVln*'mo§t sliJ^dies;,. 
cor]^sum^r^>eryjtje >>btem jri^e;i[liCtionjhe^^c vvill be need fpr^ some data 
^coilect^dj ilirect^^v ftpm^erv ice A^pn^uniers^^^ femainder of this .pa^er focuses 
,,cfn n)^thodologiw4f lodsid^^^ relativii tq planning service collsumcr sur- , 
\ve) b. vut|.partiaiia^^^^ definition, development of survey . 

iijsrffmems^.and sejlccilio^i or dcvelopmenf of data-reduction siratjegies. 

JPopulatiolis of Interclst , . ru^ • , , i / 

*XVhen one sets,i^)ii| to btud)^^ttt*,serv ice system from the ppint of vie\(jr the 
scrv isCjj^rpuder, one Ipgicallv selects a cont^rol unit or a set of su^ifi'tinks, exam- 
ifius lhc*nrpv id^rs l}.)Yated Uilhin the arcaCsijiefined, and considers the Imlcages 
that4ie4^usc providers lo each other, to their clients, atnd to the oiitside vvorld. 
When ahe ^ystemNs'^to be considered frotii the po||TLt of vievv of tW consumer as, ] 
>e}ras. the provider, the control umt^concept is also valuable in estabjishing 
.pOpiiflatVpn paramc;i!ei"S. * . ~y'\AH' ^ , ' 't 

^ .,,,xKc gs^ographiL^ pohticxfl boufKlari^|.of the control unit, howev.cr, often exrrt . 
iess aaual "lootrol" over user behavior than either the social , planncr^:o,r th^ 
, ; ^ , i-<;se5>,rc,]fier'ma> aptMP^tc. T|ie>>ste/^^usuairy places rcstriclipijs pj]^\^hE{'e^tf)ej. ' 

consumer can go for soiTi^ services, e.g., boundiiriei> of^^ublic'^^chooi and ; 
» 'pablil w,elfare districts are clearlv defined. Bul*for oth^r pubhc services And vir* , 
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^ ; ' tuaiK^i^l^hobc m flfe/.pnvak Ju.inaSa. ^nbumer ha^ same frecjgm of > 
dioiwe. P^^uptc Jiffcj|i^hc t:AtcnU^Uhi^.h Xh^y jxc udjinted to ^(le control unit 
' in wW-fethev^Jive asAr^l3iffce.of huraan services. As a rei>ulu ihepopufaiiorhof 
'^.b€r\ice.cohi>umer2> reMain^.i|[ a vontrol unit and the population of cpnsumers,9f . i 
stjnicc^ l«^P»itccl \\itT\i.n,that jy^ u^ua!l> overFappmg^fiut bv no n^ans ideri(^. . ^ 

ctear^opulati6n#?'; SJ^^'^ ' ^ C^;;*-'^;/ 

In.,d[efining the popultrtiijn a|^|jvxvCjfcun5iu ^"" ^ 

ciecide ,\\lietpj the F<>bidcnt> of Ine'^nK^l ^^^^^ *r>J' ^hc dienb of the services . 
^ lo^^iuSajn ih^unit^^^ up the populattonXf tnlcr^^ Ina"s|ud> ^f service mix. 
. ihh i>I^erhaps a noiji^tIfc» «mcc it ib liKcj^ What few iH).n>ume^> will travel out- 
J^jSk^e ihe^ntrol tipit jor al)lfiei^^^erCices/ln addilii)Ti.X<?vv. researchers NvilUhave 

* the re^oax^es to locate tfje pupulation oC^hen^t> of the^pecified ser^^e sjstem.^' 
Because of tire pctuharitics of consum^f/^r^^lce s>sien^ interaction, there are 

^.^^^ *ad\atji:iges to deftnirig the can>umer AjcipulaUo^ a^ a population of families ot^^_ ^ 
\ ftouseliolds, A v^^r> large m^yorrlv v^f liSif^iduals-op^raieln the service s>$tenij 

aot entirely as.iijidividuafsr. liut rather is members, of family .groups, who have^ , 
. s^JHie coj^mitiTTicnt U) eayh othei^over tyxie and who share restiurces and a com- 
^ . ^ moft F jv in^g\>pacey A giv eirjsorv ic^ siich^' ini^ome maintenance or a§sibtah<:c in , 
, ' ^' Ipcatipg suitafel^ iuju;>ing, rri^v be a serv ice \p the^famtf> as a unit rather than to 
, -an>.one indiiiduaL Another service, such as primary health care, may be used 
. , an. individual for his^ vwn pturposcs, jbut,ma> at -the same time be aservicjcio 
, ^\ the ehlirt^^familv, unri(^ in prulevting ox Visto?ing"tKe. health of the individual^it 
-pxevej^is 6i rcduc^ the aUetidant dram on resources of the unit as a whble. * ^ 
l" "^hafred famil> re^vjurcesjrtdude not o^K material wealth but also the skills* 
kpowledge and aititudinal bise from v\^^hj'4^a^jl> nierab<ir^ operate, In'a bio-* 
\ ^^^^^^ All of these re$Qurce^,.pIus 

^"^^J^ "Inf stal the fa.miK tn the.communit>'Kt fargevtend to make the members of 
ihc uhu jnorc boffiogeneous \vith respect to need^perteptions, and overt 
.haviotstis-a-vis the, service, system than woujd b^p^imilar 'nqmbcr of peYsqn . 

• ^elected randoml> irori?.ihe entire population. To the extent that the hotisehpjd 
1 .>an be chaf acterue^ as hornogeneous. there are methodological argymenls for 

. ,conaidenng it as the appr^l^riale population element (fot^elabpration of this 
pofrit^^eepage 84):. ' ' ' c. ; *. ->/:/ 

'i _ If the consumer populaiiop u» defined as the population . of , families/house-^ 
hol^s vvitl^it) one or n^ore control (inits. certaifi subpopujations ma> be exdudr' 
ed: e,g,, inctnjduais hving in i^>idential care units or in residential situations 
provi'det[nb> tjduvational iristuuttgns or emplo>ers. In^addition 
\' , pulativ>ns< ipanv of ^vhosernenxfeers are also menibers opa^ 
. , .Qf uevv. maiv be missed in a su/ve> of households where one personspeaks of the 
_ , , entire famil>'<. cxarnple^ of these, are distinct age grpups such as >oung childrel^ ^ 
a^oksccnts or elderly persons.' * , S \iw.,K, y/ 

{ Fop a^jtStMl stuji> of service tnh, thes-famil) or household ma> be the, most . 
•v logical! population elen^cnt, since 4l^is^vvithm this unit tlxat the mix, of service\ 
^ Itxccd and response iiy likcl) to be^Ost compltx. To obtain a more compreherif / 
' sive pjctur<;»-hosvevcr» the res<;archer vvdlneed to <>upplement the intital sur^yej 
I'l ^wJth oiherj^Xotusjin^ oh ^ubpopulatjons such as'thosp mentioned above. « , f ^l^, 

v \ Decisions regarding th^ 

V. . Jv muLsVta((,f iti^ ucvount the.purppses of the. survey »aWluding its Intended con-. 



iributtun to ihc^rc^cafvh a.s a ^shulc Interest in i>crvice mix as ii exists in s^^lcct- 
cd *.v>nimunu»e5 Ja^ur^* Jcfihing the ^v,upc uf a vo^5umcr suo'^v broadl\/^PH^ . 
folbv^ing di^^wu^Mon seb forth ^ome 'of the rt^alities'of^itempting to-sludy a . 
vomplex >ervice b>its;a< or iVon^>stem, with limited resources, Th^c realities 
. mav foKc^i narxovve.r definition of i>copeJhan the researcher finds ifcsirable. 
.Some politic pruccdurci* are ^aggeisitcd fur dealing vvithf th&,!,g;alitie|> without ' 
placingSeribus Hmuations on scoped / • - - , / 

Consigner's limiled peri,eptiuns ofjhe system. To assesS'con turner response 
to the servive bV5tcn[i, or vict;,verj^, one rnust take into account not onl> -the 
paranrcteri^ oithe s>^tem a> uewedbv thepolii-v makers and th^ service ^l^flk^Jf 
ers, buiabu the von5umer'5'pcrceptipn^ of thc sj^tem. It seems ^afe to assornqB? 

. that relativ elv fe^v Fa> men give much thought to Uie service sj&tem a>.a, whole. 
Manv ma>. be aw'are of onU fimifed segments of the s\stem. Most will like1>. . 
respond oalv to th^e segments nviih which thev hav.e had direct contact. For 
>ome. the relongii^ed 5> stem elements ..w Hi be ijidividual caregivers yvbp have ^ 
been responsive to their needs, rather than the prov ider agencies therQsdves. 

Lai,k*uf system-lexel terminology. As the resea^jpir" attempts to determine 
ihc vonsumcr's pcrccption> of thcj:»ervice s\stcm. communication iscomph'cat- 
cd b> lauk of sv^tcm-Je^el tcrminologv, espetiallv in the ever>da> ISfSluage^-of 
people. How Joe,^ the researcher make the focUs of his stud> clear to the service 
v6n:>umer^ U^m ahom he expects to collect his data? There is no concise and 
easilv understood termmologv to use .in referring to the-s>stem as a whok.' The . 

,^..researvher is forvcd. instcalf; to phrase i;iler\ie\v questions in terms of individu- 
al service subsysiei^|. , 

. ^ubs}stem differences. The ivubs^slems. themselves, differ in their recdgniz- 
• abihtv as umts.jThe health svslem, though complex, is relativ el>*cl^arf Doctors,- 
.aurscs. ho>pitaIs, vhntcs— allfit together in most people's minds, and most peo- . ' 
, pie have had some experience with one 'or more segments of the system. 
% E remaentK one eMjint^ bn i\ihgle phvsuian to introduce^one to aij) part of thb 
5\slera. from which '^ervjces' are needed. the^puHic^nerallj prgfesses^ Con- 
fidence m mcdiemc as an institujion^^ut man> persons indulge in self-diag- 
nosis^and prescribe their own treatments. ' \ 

The education i>\iiiGm is also complex-^nd man> parts of it are relatively' 
clear. It differs from the health. svstem, however, in that almost c(})ntinuous use 
.of the :>v5tem for eight or more year^ is mandated for most >o^ng persons and, 
. for those using? the public schools, the system dictates what service provider^"" 
muit be ii:>ed. The public school svstcni serves a ver> large segment of the ^ 

•la ibc tCiUtai pianning lor ihc NL ''" »-onsun:ierj>urce> ^therc was general agreement that it should 
iucu> v#fl iho'^c >ciwi«.CA ihuughi tt> hiivc muit dirca impac^^on the rtcU-being of fafnihci~primaril> 
\he*hujiiait >«ir^*«,w> plu> housing., legal and finanuaf services, and iransportation as U jjcxomcs a 
U«.iv>f in »ervict uac Ai uncxesearch mIc. members of ihe^survcy staff mel with outreach workers 
. UvHi iHrec^ugjuij^its u> &\pla»n ihe. prupoaed ^u-rve) and io get their reut lions to possible approaches 
iht.inicrvitv^eri nrlighi uat, Thrcc*tami» were suggested for trttroduung ihc interviewee to the focus 
m1 ihe ifiicrvtcw AU ihr<;c were rejected as <»ommuni>aturs. "commurtit) servjccs" conjured up 
viaiuns v)l water and sewage v.'^tcii)^. highwa> mdinlcnante. police protection and ihe.like, "social 
xjrvKcs was >aid U> have ncgaiivt ^A>nm)talioni for man> people because of it^.dosc association 
^ah the welfare program, human ^ervKcv," a icrm new to most of the aides, >hs interpreted b> 
som<? to mean personal serv kcs lo ihe fiumari bod) such 3s grooming or bo,d> budding. 
v\ Harris, ppli ;cported widely in the media in late i973 (e.g., sec The yew York Times for 
pcccn^bcf 3» l^'^J. 34r indicated. thai 57 percent of the san^plc expressed "aigrcat deal of con- 
fidence^* m ihcdv:»ne. thQ highest f>erv,enta^& given for any insiitulion listed, 





^ ,-'schgol-dgc population (abuuX 83 .pcwni-in the Nori^^sl). buUni^V parents 
s?cm passive toward the schools. The> regard, ediij&tion of the joung as a 
r .nepsssjt^. wanjiJieircfiildrcn to have &.ft%ch^as po^ible. but Vetativel) few at- 
. , ' tcmpTio cxerqfe in flucnce ove r the nature of Sducati on ayailabtQ to theft, r ^ ^ 

The public welfare system diffcj^ from both health and education s>^tcms' in J^^'_ " 
^ lhar if drau6 its clieatoljc fcam a J^mTted segment of the popu!atlori/gcnera|jj^ ' 
those persons with least social status, rather than from, a}!, lis iji^st Visibl^er^ 
jVice. income maintenance, lends to obscure its role in men tal hcaUhv family ^ 
counseling* child welf4rc. and the4»fc«' Among influential community mcnjbers " * _ 
itjqia>^^jrccogni2edinm-e often as a burden to taxpayers than for J!ne servjccs it * 
renders.^ , ' . . - . ' 

'^e human ;5en(ices other thiin health/cducation.. and pyWic welfare are 
char^ft|i"i2'ed by Jragmcntatidn in many communities. The researchej nas the 
option of fo.cusing interview questions oit types ot services used or oii interac- 
tion with specific service. agcncic§. The possible ai^Vpf service types is exten- 
sive and car{not bc.organjzed easily into a few con^^o^^rccogniz^ categories . 
f^ce Appendix A for one atte.mpl). The list^of ag^iigics in a given community 
'will be Jong., also, since-most communities support ftM!^ small organizajtions 
vv iih overlappfng j*unctions. Regardless of tlje approlifch t^^n tp^determine'cx- 
. . tcntol awareness br use of thesj?.services^^thc interviewer ma^fellcct many ncg- 
* ative'^-^dpn'ticnow" or/'no answer" rcsponses.^At least these inlcjcpret^fths , 
are plausible/'thc Individuarfamily, tiscs a'\ery, restricted rajg^^ 
\iccs provjdcd by a community, the jritervieVee is not avvare of. or does.not eas-^" * 
tly recall, where family mem|^c:^ receivjc small services; or the interviewee is un- ^ 
^. . wilhng to prQVidc information regarding family interaction \vklr|pme service f 
agencies. ^ * . . ' 

Concern for relevance. Relevance of the data gathered in the survey will de- 
Jtcrmme to a large extent the v^atuc of the results to policy makers. In addition, it ' [ * 
is.doubtful that valid indicators of affective rtJsppnse to serv ices will b'e obtained 
unjes^ the^ interviewee perceives the questions asked to be relevant to the local 
situation. Lacking this./e\*interviewces, will.become^sufficientlylnvdye^ in the 
' ' irrterview experience to resp3ind at more than a superficial level. 

- .In a regional study, the prbbleni of maximizing relevance is» exacerbated by 
the desireTto have a common data set for all control units and by differences in 
stages of service development acros^ the region. The logical Way to achieve the 
goal of a common data sQt is to develop a common interview schedule to be 
used in all control units. To achieve (his, there may be.astrQng tendency ta 
. coriipromise reievance f6r the^ake of uniformity . A reasonable alterrt^itive may 

be lojeach agriecment on the specific variables to be measured at each Sit^. with ; 
the iqaieasiires to be tailored to the situation in each control unit. ' . . 

Coj^sider. for.<?xample, the variable. e;ctcnt of pn-rollment ofprcschool chil- ' ^ 
,drcn m educational program^ In t^e commort^schedule approach, preschool 
ages rfiay be defined, sa^fUs five years and younger andprescbool educational 
^ programs as organi^cd g^P experiences^bffercd for th'is age group. These are 

' • . ' : ^. ^ ^ ' fy. .. ' \ - ^ 

^Rankings of the States, an.4noii4l publicalibif of the National Educaiioii Association's Research 
Divisioo* ranks the stales on governmental cip<;pditufes and dc\)l. (For cxAmQlc sec pp 48 to 52 in 
the 1970 cdiuom) Since 1968. states have* been ranked from lo\v to high on public welfare expendi- 
tures and on debt, whereas they are ranked from high to low on expenditures for other^scrvices. ed- 
ucatioti^ t\calthl. police^ protection, fire protection, and highways. The implication is that most , * .. 
pubhccxpclTdiiures are positive, whereas welfare cxrt|p^J>turcs an^ 
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^ppr^priare definiuafl.N for i.v?nmiinilic^ tn ^hiih publi> school programs begin 
<U the Itrst grade level, but le^v^jipproprute Avhqre schoolioi: begins withXinders 
garten. In ihc commo'n-vanahlc apprudch. presLhou! agie may be defined as the 
age range of children too joung to be permitted to cnter.the puHic school S)s- 

1cm. Interview schedr^lcb ma> then differ for v^onirol units with and without 
public >yhppl kindergarten^, so ihal kindergarten enrollment, wljen it is readily 
avatlabk to children, is dtstmgui>h.able from enrollment in other types of ^^fves:- 
"chopV'pro^ran^sthatmaybek^ ' - ^ 

i^Si^^ second^xamplc consider the variable^ level of mterest in possible fu- 

7ttire service* foFlWc elderh. If a comrrion schedule js desired, the iesearchers 
mav agree on ai list of services to which interviewees will be asked to react. Ja . 
communities where the iniroductron of the specific services listed is under ac- 
.'live consWeratioa, questions .about them will t)e most appropriate, fn other 
communities wltere these or other similar services are alfead) jivaitable. re- 
sponses to questfons about them may provTde no indication at all of Icvrtof in- 
terest 3n possible future services, ; ' ' *^ ' "* 

Ttte^ommonsLhedule approach has distinct advantages in terms of ease of 
describing proccduFcs. coding, computer programming^^ajid preparing tabjespf 
findings. Its disadvantages show up at the interview stag^ if d>3furi.cticfjjaLdcfi- 
nitions are forced on the, mterviewL*^e. or awkward questions are asked when 
more waighlforward ones would he possibly. It sometimes liads to in- 
conclusive or un[ntcrpretable results. The c.om^ripn -variable approaiih has sel- 
do.ra. if ever^bj^en used in a situation like;regibnai research !whcre^ a fargcirgroup y 
of scieniisU^^myM reac!\,4greem variable definj!,ion and measurement. Itr 
would not be easy to irnpleihent. Some authors have .used^ it effectively in r 
.synthesUii^g results of several studies with similar but,not identical sets of data. ] 

* J.Deatihg with schedule length and complexity. Almost every problentTaisc^^ 
ia this discussion contributes to a .major dijenima faced by those who would'" 
study consumer seryice system interaction, how to develop data;gatheringja- 
strumcnts^that .mceT the needs of the research and' are 4lso"ac;ceplablc in the^" 
' demands .the) make on the research subjects. There must be reasonable limits 
placed on tte length and,comf)iexity-Gf the interview schedule if one values fulF^ 
cooperation of. the persons selected to be interviewed, ^ . 

The simplest approaches to the prbblcm are; limitation of the scope of the in- 
quiry to a few servrccs. a choice which necessitates giving up the foetus on ser- 
vice mix, or hmitation of the number and t>pes of variables to be mCasuiredfdr 
each service, ' ' ' 

A realistic procedure for a regional stud) ma> be to develop a core question- 
naire to be used in all control units, with .individual researchers free to add to 
it, but not to omit items nor to alter them ih>uch a way as to change their 
, meaning. The core questionnaire can be limited in either or both of the ways 
suggestt^d above* This rrtay provide maximiim oppot;tunity to make the inter-r 
view schedule relevant to the individual controj unit, while still yieldiiig useful 
data comrnort to all sites from which data arfe collected across the region. ' 

TJie sthedule developed for even k single control unit may need to be much 
mifre reVlricted in scope than the researcher deems desirable. Perhaps there can 
be^i basic schedule for all interviews with several supplements, each adding to 
the body oTdata to be collected about ajimitcd part of the service system* As 
cnvisione.d, each basic schedule would have pnly one supplement. For example, . 
if there were three supplements there would be three forms of ibe schedule, each 
O . 82 ' 



to be used m 4 random ihifd ot the tnleniews. To make ihc approach effective, 
a rdativeh large sample v^uuld be needed, ^mcc J>ome of the data would be 
available for onlv a fraction of the sampJe. There would be no to^studv in- 
lerrdalionships among daxa secured from the several supplements. 

• Another possibilttv, mav be to arrange for two or more interviews in each 
participatmg household. \wth the baM^ schedule used for the inUiUl session The 
succeedmg iniervievv(s) could be used pnmariiv to exien^ the scdpe of the 
sludv. but U would "also offer opportunit> for some repetition of questions to 
lesll-eliabihtv. Success with this approach would prohabi) be dependent upon 
the researcher's abi^tv lo arouse and sustain mteresi throughout the interview 

Data Reduction Problems 

It Is no eabV task to conceptualize some of the anahsis problems iikel> to 
arise»in a stud> of consumer.response to the human service s>stem and/or the 
:>ystem':> respo/isiveness to consumer needs. Almost everv topic introduced in 
ihfs paper, everv issue raised, relates in some vva> to the complexit> of the 
research problem. A fe\* thoughts about data reduction in the face of some of 
the cumplexitv are discussed here~admittedl> onh partial consideration of 
onl> a limited set of problems. ^ 

Bv way of context la which these thoughts have been developed: suppose one 
IS voncerned with the nature of the consumer's ties"^titojhe service s>stem 
provided locallv and the larger sVstem as, well, limiting oJie's focus to theTvpe 
A questions set forth on page ( 1 J. (What serv ices are used? for what purposes? . 
m what vontexts? and the like). Suppose, ^further, that thefarnil) is regarded as 
the consuming unit, and that family differences on a number of dimensions arc 
expected to influence their behavior vis-a^v is the service system. Some of these 
,critical dimensions mav be. stage in the family life cy^le: family size.^cioccon- 
omic status, location in relation to major population center, and involvement in 
the labor force, the serv ice system, and/or other community affairs. 

In the context of. this hypotheUcal and relatively simple stud> of the con- 
sumer and fhe human service sysXem, let us examine some problems and/or op- 
portunities for extracting meaningful i^sxilts out^f the ma:ss of data Oiie may 
easily assemble.^ , * • 

Household or mdnidual as unii of analysis. .Ihc arguments set Forth on pages 
(78-79) fur considering ihe household As the population eiemont in a surve> of 
conjiumer use of services also supplort treating the household rather than the in- 
dividilal as the\init-pf analysis. 

, Part of the argumeatvis based on the^concept of the famil>7household as the 
primary consuming unit fJr the human serv ices (the notioYi of the fa'mily as a 
set of ifiterdependenl individuals with sharecl resources and service needs, and 
, the tendency for unmet individual needs to give rise to increased family con- 
cerns). If one accepts t.his concept of the consumfer-human service system inter- 
face, there is little doubl that the household must usually be treated as the unit 
of analysis and that attention must be given to defining and measuring' family- 
level variables. However, there may well be interest in summarizing some* data 
for individuals in the ca.se of services provided directly to individuals, such as 
health or ediicauonal services, or services for adolescents or the elderly. 

*ln a prciimmar^ itudv di one research site, a partial coding of data produveu 14,000 data bits 
representing onlv ,ihirtv*nvc families * , 
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^Slaii^tJ^al argymcH^ tavur ifi.aUf]\uii<niouhehoid di>\hc tinil of artal>sib re- 
gard le^^ of v^hclhcr >crviccs art ustJ b\ ihc unii-a^ a v^hale or b> the individuaL 
Ifhoubchold^ are >elevlcd at randun). cayh ha^ihc sdmc change of being chosen 
a.san\ other, ragardlest^ household ti/e. Hgv^ever. an indi^vidual living alone 
has onK one-ienlh iKc prubabililv of oeing ^elccied 4i> does an individual in a 
ten-pervon^fajpilv In Unv Mmpli of mdividuaU acquired through simple ran- 
dom or cluster sampling of households, there Will be a disproportionately large 
number of per^on^ from large faaulics and a dbpropoJtionalelv small nirmber 
from one- or twu member Uqnihev Results of data anal>Ms fromjs.uch a sample 
wtllbesubiect to question v^henever si/e of familv is a likcK source of variance. 
Even ifsize of faniilv id taken into account in a given anaUbis, there will be dis- 
tiirtion due to -unequal clustering effect (strong when size of fajniK is large and 
absent when si/e is onK one).' . . , • , 

Level ij/ahs(raiUun desired in variables, Coniinuing with the suggested focus 
on the nature the c^n^»umer's lias to the service .system, the researchei; ma> 
wish i>j ideniifv chara^urustics of famihes lied into the health service s>stem for 
vuung children. Po>sible questfon> are jvhether the famil) is more likely to 

*,ulih/.c v\c(l child cUnio'for preschool innoculatiuns for first-born or later chil- 
dren, if the laniil: IS large or small, poor or well-to-do. living near to or remote 
I'rum a chnic. if thcre,is a. sii>gk parent or tv>o parents in the'Kousehold. if the 
parents are vuuntier or older, if famil>Tfliiimbers are or are not involved in the 
v,hild scrvuc :>vstcm a,s volunteer or paid workers. With this example ene can 
v!un^urc up an almo:>t endless scries of hvpothese^ about the predictive value of 
familv drmographic variables on a whole host of indicators of healtlv<?TrKice use 
and ;salisfact}o.n. as welLas perceived barriers^ to obtaming needed scVv ice V An y 
one of the tables or .statistics resul^ngfrbm such an anal>sis ma\ be interesting 
in ii> uv\n right., [jovvever. to arrive at useful generalizations from such a volu- 
minous report would be a ver> difficulliand timc-consuming task. 

An alternative approac4i is to identify variables of a higher level of abj^trae- 
tion raiher than focu.s on single element.s of the service system.. Family differen-" 
tiuliun wixh respect to preventive health contacti is one such higher, order vari- 
able. Moving to this level of abstraction, use of well-child clinics for 
preschooler movylations is viewed as one of a set of indicators Of the variabki. 
Other Components of differentiation vuth respect to preventive health contacts 
may be u>e of well-child clinics for physical checkups, use of a pediatrician in 
his office for either inoculations or physical checkups for.either preschoolers or 
older children, use of a familv phvsician. internist, gynecologist, or other medi- 
cal specialist for a specified preventive health purpose, use of laboratories* 
Jinics focusing on detection of disease or organic disorders,. and othef elements 
of the health subsy.stem thai may contribute to preventive health. 

At .| still higher level of abstraction, the variable definition may be expanded 
to include participation in hea.ltlv education programs whether offered by the 
health or the education subsvstefi, as well as participation in special programs 
designed to improve thedie^joU^^^ elderly ot Ihe poor (e.g„ meals-on-wheels or 

' expanded nutrition education progratn). 

It Lshvpoihesi/ed that family differentiation with respect to preverttive^hcalth 
contacts will be a function of family socioeconomic status as mctKsurcd by 1n- 

btxdidvu^Mun ui relaiivc hv)mugenca> ui lamdv^Ouschuld members on page 79 Sec also discus-^ 
!>jun «>f i:licctA ul .^.lusicr ^arripll^g un ^ananLC in Sampling Opinions. An Analysis of Survey 
i»rt/ifjiirf bv FfcdencK F Mcphan and Philip J MLCarihv Nciv Aork AV'ilcv ( 1^58), pp 194-207. 



i^gme, educational, und/ur uccupaliunal level of adults, but that the predkitive 
power of the socioeconomic \ariablcb v^ill var) for families at different stages of 
,lhe familv life cvcle. It is expec^ted that the> will be least effective as predictors 
fpr, C^mUies compo:>ed primaril> of >oung adults and preschool children, and 
iTiObt^c|TecUve for families .constituted entirelj of adults and/or elderl> 
mernb'erjs. U hypothesized, also, thai family ^^fferentiation indexes be 
posiliveK correlated across sexvice subsvstcm^, Familiejs more differentiated 
wltK respect to use of the diverge elements of one subsystem are expected to be 
in d better position to make use of other subsystems, if the need arises, than are 
those famihcs who are f4miliar with onh a few elements of an> subsystem. 

If higher-level variables of this sort are to be useful in data reduction, care 
must be taken to arrive at both conceptual clarity and precise operational defi- 
liitions. Young and Young define differentiation as ";the degree to which a sys- 
tem can process a diversity of information."'' This definition provides a basis 
for conceptualizing family differentiation \ariables^with potential value in 
studying consumer-service system interaction. .Operalioi>al definitions will nec- 
e:>^dril\ be more complex than those provided by the Yo'ungs, who h^ve de- 
pended .to a large c^tcnt.on Guttman umdinftnsional scaling to determine what 
the comf)onentst of a particular mcas.ure of family differentiation will be. For 
CAample, our measures will need to .take into accouAt at leaSt these peculiarities 
of the human :>crv7de :>ystem. f6r some !>ervivcs the target is the household v^hile 
for others it is the individual, ^oncic individual services are ag'e- or sex-speGific' 
thu5 making their use dependent partially on family composition,' and commu- 
-nitiesvary m thecom'ponen>of the Service system that they provide, 
. The resources needed lo develop and validate measures for a 'substantial 
numben^f variables of the lev el'of abstraction suggested in this discussion may 
be gr«ate*r than'manv surveys can afford. It will be especially difficult to make 
the timj: commitment if the study is designed for local use, since there is always 
pressure to make the^ report available. 

Regional research scem^ to offer po:>sibilities for this approach to data reduc- 
tions. responMbifity i^i development i>f measures can be shared aniong interest- 
ed mcmoers of the technical committee. 

u * 

Summary 

The issuer and problems considered in this paper cluster around several 
perplexing-. decision point:> in planning a study of coii:>umcr service system in- 
teracUon. Some were: explicit agenda items for the NE-77 technical committee 
ov er a t wo-vear period. Others seldom surfaced, bixl pe'rsisted* as part of the hid- 
den agendas of a minority of the committee members — at times a minority of 
one. • ' ' ' t , 

' The major questions raisedin the paper are these: 

(a) Do the researchqrs sh^re *i. common orientation? .What impact ,will thejj 
onentation(s) have. on the rese4rch? Can consum*er surveys Cjontribute.tb' 
thf assessment of service quality? 

(b) If a consiihier. .sutvey is to be undertaken, what ,are th$ boundaries of the 
population of interest? .What is to be cons^idcred the basic population ele- 
ment?% ' ^ *• ' - - / ' 

^ " ^ ^ * 

*J>cc Irank VV Young and Ruth't^!! V ourtg. The differenltaiiun of -Umil.v >truiviure in rural JCIcxilo. 
Journal of Marriage qnd the Family (I) 1 5 5 - 1 6 1 ♦ FclSrua ^> 1 968'' 

Q * ' - '^•.>* ' 85. 



ic) Huvv ^jn a >urvi.v i)L planned lu A,ope wiih cumpkMlie'b.inhcreni m a siud> 
ul" coj»iumex. rc^pufiACb lu ihc mi\ oi bcrwcCi* in a given bcrviLC svblem with 
hmitaUohb in ihc coa^umc^\ perception ihe >cr\icCbVblcm, inadequacies 
uf the ^>>icm*ie\d icrminologs, and complexKv in ihe b>biem itself? Hou 
van an instrument developed for data coll^iction in j>e\eral control units be, 
maderelevanitocach? * * • "* 

(d) HJw can nfeaningful results be -extracted Trorn the mass of data to be 
generated bv a consumer sur\ ey? 

These are seen as problems iikclv to arise in musi research in which seruce 
mu i> io be studied lrom,the pomt ot vie^v of the consumer. Sampling problems 
are^nul discussed, since thc\ are relattveK.mino'r when one is working in a sin-, 
gle contrul unit or when each of several control units is to become the focusof a 
cdse stud) The SE-?" technical committee agreed'to the case stud> approach, 
although it is something of a paradox to speak of a sampling survey within a 
eUsestudv. r. ^. ' \ 

Sampling selection' will be a major problem if researchers, in more sophis- 
ticated studies vf consumer-service^svstem interaction, attempj to draw proba- 
bi'iiiv samples from larger populations (e.g., with i>tate or region as population 
bo^undafv) The control unit concept will sCill be relevant, since it provides^a 
major part ot the operant service s>stem for its re^den'ls. Sampling of control 
units, however, will have to take into as-count that each represents only a small 
segment of the nctv\ork of service systems and subsystems encountered it) the 
larger population :/ 




THE ROLE OF CASE STUD\LAPPROACH 
IN COMMUNITY SERVICES^^^ESfcVRCH 

* ' ~ ' DAN E. iVlOORb ' 

^ Department \)( Rural Sociology ' - ^ 

. In. an age uf higif-specd computers. and complex mathematical modeling, a 
ca^e sludv approach mav seerri an anachronism to some. Howev>;r, an examina- 
lujii i)t^M>ine.uT t'lu. .dvantdges and hmil^ttions of such i^approa*:h will illus- 
trate wh^ \\ \^ appropriate at this time in thestudv of community services. 

It wa.s Cffe d^eCtsion lif the NE-t"^ technical conihiiitcnojiiud^^ 
Us ihcv exist in a?cummunit^ cuntc^ln .itldition. r^Jfer-than studyingSi&gle 
seryiccs iij tsoKituVn. it was decided to study the m'ix oT service's*, i.e., the range 
and mtcrrclation^hips among all social services. It seemc(4^advi.sable .to'mairt- 
-X^in a hulistie approach m the prclcminary Research, and not to be subject to 
premature closure i>r? specific variables .which may^^^fcct servrce delivcry. Aj 
casesiudyj^-pprv^t^^ not onTs alfowei't^ po.stu^^eAutlt Jaj'so permuted each 
resjrarcher to examine llrsVhancla scrviceiklivefv sy stent.- ^ - 



Selllii ct al. J^uagcst ifui ihcrc arc a number ^ffcabonb'whv one mighi want 
10 do d cii>c siudv.' Amon^ others. iKcv discui>s ihchc. the cri^meraiion of 
proWerni* im^orlani b> pcr>Jh> uthcj^ihan profcsbionul researchers. , 

iamiliaruaUon wixh the research woniext^or selling,. the esiablishmenl of rc- 
^earvh priorrti^s, the formulation of h^\pothcses to be tested in future research, 
and the darificalwn of concepts. Obviousl) each is important in this research, 
espectallv sipce none of the researchers has studied social servicei* in the depth 
and breadth attempted in this project. ' . ^ 

The current trend in Docjal and economic research is to have a small number 
of pieces of information [or^..d.lol of observalionD. However, kno^^ing values on 
a few ielectcd variables for a large number of cases seldom allows one to se^ a 
problem from the point of view of the practitioner. While manv times insights 
derive from being '*outMde"''a problem as is the situation with most academic 
research, the contrast with the "inside'\vicw which hopeful 1]^ wilTcome from a 
case studv approaches usefuf, and, the committee thinks, necessar>. 

B> helping to clarifv concef^ts and to formulate h>potheses^ a case study 
provides a firm basis for large-scale comparative studies. One important b>- 
product is to assist in providing a clearer nieanmg to more generally available 
empirical indicators such as data from the census. 

An indepth studv also gives a feeling for process and changeover time. Such 
a perspective mav be lacking in statisticaranalvses, even when these studies 
cmplov data for more than one' point in time, Variables or factors in ^ffectiv^ 
scrvict; deliver) do nut simpl\ attain certain levels, but rather the variables in- 
teract in a time dimension. Specifving these. interactions statist icall> becomes 
particularlv problematic where there are as manv variables as ma> be assumed 
tu be operating in communities with respect to^the numerous services under 
consideration. Hawng Hrst-hand experience with u particular community will 
"give some idea of where to took for such interactions in later analyses. 

Case studies are not without their limitations, however. Probably the most 
generic problem is the false sense of ccrtaintv which ma> result from such a 
^ludv.^B) being closely involved with the situation, the observer may be unable 
to separate the uniqueness of the particular phenomenon from general factors, 
Closeiv related to this is the lend|.mcy to extra*polate unvvarrantedly.'Very sim- 
p^°, one cannot* generalize from a few case studies, that is, it is not ppssible io_ 
generalize m a statistical sense. Such an apilfoach'^n be useful in developing 
more iteneral prOpositions^or hy potheses, as has been argued/above, Biit be- 
cause It selected un^y^ a fevv communities throughout the region for indepth 
study . even though those communities wers chosen caref^llvvthc committee has 
avoided making statements about the regk)n /n /o/o. , ^ ^ ^ 

. TTo reiterate, the case studies are meant to generate insjghts and to sensitize 
the researchers to the problem under study. The aimis to generate hypotheses 

which Xvill b6"testcd iri future resSirch. • . 

***--■ • * li "J®' * ^ 



'Clatre Sc^Ul^^ NUne Jahodu. Marlon DcuLsch, and Stuart \\ . Co^k. Res^rch Methods in Socml 
Relations, Revised One Volumc'^£dttion.(HoU. Rinehart and W mstb'n, Ncw\ork, 1959). 



USERS OF RESEARCH RESULTS AND 
SEQUENCING OF EVENTS IN 
RESEARCHING COMMUNITY SERVICES 
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Users of Research Results 

The needf of majpr client groups can be met through regional research .-I ike^^^*^ 
.NE-''? tf properly deMgned. These include. (1) those that will make the results a 
part of their tducationaj program^ (example.. Cooperative Extension and 
classroom mstrucUon), (2) those that.are conducting related research (example, 
other regional research technic al com mitteesvand state and federal researchers 
voncerned ^ith rural developm,ent), (STagencies^ that are providing community 
services, (4) conimunit\ and regional planners, (5) NE-77 technical committee 
members themsel.v es. and (6) admi-nistrators responsible for rural development 
research (F^igu re I). Each ofthe^ix is discussed below. ' 



Figure 1. Audiences for the results of NE-77 research. 
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, ( I ) To meet the immediate needs of educational agencies researchers should 
be clearl> aware of the questions that these agencies are discussing with their 
students and others. The research Results should also identify additional issues 
that educationaJL agencies tan deal with in their program. Major questions 
being conside^ within the NE-77 framework include mixes of community ser-" 
vices. t>pes of agencies that pro\ide comnftuhit) s^Vvices.how agencies relate to 
c^ch other, ho\v services are financed, and how consumers of services perceive 
and use them. As eductitional agencies are able to provide research-based an- 



swcrs* to these questionjv, the general public and polic> makers become better in-, 
formed0n.how the provi>t&n ofservices affects societ> anditsdeveloqjiient. J. 

(2) The intetests of researchers who are conducting ^tudieji-tiiAt-^re closcl>,''* 
/elated to the'de!ive?y of conimunit> serv'ices are, in part, rpiichJhe safne ^rs-* 
^ those of educators. These rcsear^chers can maRt? direct use of data being devel- 
oped b> NE-77. Researchers active m other aspects of communii> development 
can use anssvcrs to questions regarding the roles of services in community de- 
velopment activities. Researchers are interested in the techniques used by 
NE-77 to generate data. Thus, NE'7Ts output becomes input into other re- 
search efforts. ^ ^ 
. (3) Rcsuhs should prpviQc service deliver) agencies with a better perspective . 
of themselves m relation to the total service n)ix of Vvhich the> arc a p^rt. Froni 
an agency's standpoint, it supplies services which ma> complemient oj^'^bnipcte 
With the activities of another agenc> . These relationships and their potential ef- 
fects on service dcifyer) in an area can be elucidated b> data being developed. ^ 
(4) Tl]e informatjonaLneeds of communit> and regional pfanners for the 
research findings of NE ;? can be met. throDigh existing^Coopcratiye Extension 
education programs and. through direct access to the output of state projects 
and region<fl reports. At the State level many of the researche^pan, through 
established Extension contacts and media, make their findings Hadil> available 
to planners. However, r^esults can also be made ilvailabie through pjesontation 
of papers at meetings of planners, articles in planning journals, research re- 
poris,'.ahd briefings, ; - , 

, . (5) Aslndividual technical conirhittee members genei^ate research results, the 
NE-77 group as a whole becomes an important audience for the individual 
member outputs. The technical committee members are responsible for the as- 
semblage of data in their respective states and for development of an integrated 
analysis t^^at \s applicable to tHe region. What the individual outputs are de- . 
pends on What the individual m^embers.are asked to So. In the case of NE^77, 
states were asked for consistent d*ita that c,an be collected through uniform 
questionnaires-. ' . ' \ ^ 

(6)" Fmatl), research administrators hayean excellent perspective from which 
to relate the results research to rural development research activiUes in the 
region. To achieve closef research coordinatjoxi of^state research efforts, ad- 

/mmistratorsvhavc Suggested the appointment of regional research project man- 
agers, with responsibilities both for outputs and for fesearjlih input compliance. 
In^ addition, more and longer meetings of technical committees h^ve been pro- 
posed b> administrators. Finall>, changes are being proposed for the sequenc- 
ing of events for the development and conduct of regionatresearch. 

Sequencing of Events in. Researching Community Senices 

ConceptuaIl> , the sequencing of events in researching f;ommunit> services in- 
volves the basic steps of identifying and justifying the research problem, con- 
. ceptuali^mg specific reseJrch objectives and hypotheses, developing the data 
cpIleclioR process, collecting the necessao data to test the research hypotheses, 
anal>zmg the data, and disseminating th^ entplrjiettt results.' There are at lealst 
five important factors that affect Itie orderly and efficient niarfher in which^ 
regional research is conducted. - c> * ,s - * 

First, regio.n.^1 research groi?})^ inviy-iably- iacjildlB'individuals' with differing 
levels o£.ftlcrcsi and commitment lo the prgyecir While thc^ poten^^ial payoff 

ERIC.^ ? . / * I 
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truili regional rcb<:arLt o hi^h. "Uic la^v oi collcdive action reduce the 
^ proBabililv that all iUvliviJuai rcscardicxi* ^vill be able lo bvncnranize their ef- 
forts over The entire course ol the project ' / * 
* The second ditTi^-iluy us that of developing effective comniiinjcatjon and ap- 
precialioTi among rcLtar^her:* rcprei^entmu different dibcIpUnes. Although ttot 
alt, regional re:>earch| fcani^ arelriiiltidi^ciphnarv, mo:>t of those in the area of . 
rural development d,re At oneiime or another at least four disciplines have 
been repre.senied on NL-"". ^Ocioiog). economits. social psvc|iolog>, and polit-* 
leal swiencc. Allhoukfi this a^ultiphtitv of .disciplines in research efforts is an 
overall strength, it Jan cau^c tcinporarv irhpcdiment:> \n reaching cloi^ure on a 
..,4?atUv^Ur.i^j>ear^^iliHUV and;iftaerip>uC aH resea^thefs,J)eing able and uill- 
- ing to similtancousll engage in the sarn<^ictivit,\. 

. Third* reg"ardle»>»> Lf the discipline or dis^ciplines represent^, researcher^ will 
hkelv varv m the inipo/tancc -and interest-thev attach to'^'the different steps of 
phases of scientiilc ^nquirv. F or example,.some will want tq i>pend more ttmc 
than oihcrs m concepiiialuing and specifving^ypotheses whi^e others will place 
relative!) greater uT>i}ortaace on perfecting data collection instruments' ^ 

Fourth, regional J research efforts frequentl> experience j some turnover^in 
research personnel. While this does not usuallv create major problems, some 
slippage is bourJd U) occur. . j 

The fifthiydifficultv us the unccrtaint> associated with ait> '^'plan of work'"— a 
s,ttualion which becomes particularly ac.u|Le^when a relatively unexplored theme 
being mve^tigatcu. NL-77'> fu.cu^ on conamunitv services ijs such a theme. Al- 
though a certain amount of prior /esearch on various aspects of community ser- 
vice ha:> Occurred, t\\c amount of intelleclUtiLcapital small in <^Q.mparison to 
such areas as farm |management, marketing, agricultiiral p(ilic>, etc. This^lack 
of intellectu^al capital cause> various phases of the rcsearclji lo frequently run 
mio * dead ends^ and to fall ^hind agreetl-upon time schedules. NE-77 experi- 
enced one completeireoricntatlon "midway through the project. Thi's reorienta,- 
^ lion invuUed a shij"^ awav fpo^i the investigation of a seri^ of individual ser- 
vices to a'ease studvanulysi5^f"servieQ-mix.'* ^ r . 
Manv groups apd 



viduals in- the Northeast have [given conMderable 
ucju ivpcsiof problems can be minimised. The NEC- 14 Rural 
viLrv Conimittee for RegionafResearch and Or'Uarolcf;^. 
Capener have beenWrticularly active in this regard/ 
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Stages in the Orderjly^Devd'opnient and Condiict of Regional Researth Proj^ts^ 

The following t^'ecessarv steps must^ be taken in order to implement the 
various stages in rural development regional research projects. These stop^ arc , 
sck 'forth in thr<;e cjrjtical .stages. The first stage should be ^upported for travel 
and working conferences. In the second .slagi^ the project would be designated 
and funded a^ a t<|tnporar> regional proj^|f. This wguld njiov<?\he temporary* 
project \vstefnatical|lv along to the point <pfire a research ^roposiljs pi;epared 
and presented forPpeer review and. for atfffemistrative apprpval as a regular 



regional prw>jcct^T 
and funded. 



lie 



c third stage begins whcti a projea Jias 



3een fully approved 
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First Stage ^ . ■ . : ' • ' ' 

K Problem explored. • ^ . ' 

2r Problem identtfied. ^ " . \ 

3. Coatescenceofscienusfsjd'vvork on ihe project. 

j4. Initial and Lohtmumg rc\ie« and evaluation of the literature and current 
research. ^ , ' ^ ^ ^' . ' ' 

5. Development of proposal for 'Northeast Temporarv Project." 

* * 

Second Stage . ' ^ . . * * . 

6. Conceptualization^and identification of hvmlheses. 

7. Plans for insirumentation and design of researclL tools, and methods of 
analv^is, v * ' ^ <^ ^ 

8. Preparation of hudgel. ^ .v •> 

9. Completion of project proposal for peer rev iew and administraiivp,approv-^ 
alas a regular Northeast project/ ' , ^ • . • '\ 

Third Stage ^ " ^ "I ' ' 

10. Final specifications of taskjs set.lorth in items l;9 abdye. , 
U. Collection of data. - - :c ^ 

12. Analysiiioi'daia. . • , , v [ 

13. Publication and dissemination. ' 

14. Interpretation of fincijings to user audiences. * 

15. Project comptetion—feedback loop to new problems. 



Suggestions for I mpr eying, the Management Cdriiponent^of Rural Development 
' kegionai Research^ . ^ . ^ 

A compellmg'gencral observation is that there is a need le set forth in a's>s- 
tern context thesequeatMl sUges in the ijfe c\glc ofja regional research project.^ 
A profile of these stages with a suggestion of the differential time recjuirismenis 
IS needed to adequately deal with each stage; ' . ^ *. ' ^ 

Jn the first and second stages the deo^iefts^e largely adntimstrative and 
pTGcedurai. UsuaJl> ^^pecial assignmenirs are noiaqtSto ke>'individiial>,for staff 
ivork and development of proposals. Those involved in .decisions at thls^stage 
are not necessaril) the research scientists\ho will/actuaH> be involveid in con- 
duvting the research. Qiven project approvaTthtrfeal process of coalescfng the 
working scientists around tbe project begins.. . 

The fermatipn.of the resjearch tearh is crucial to success. Special care should 
be tiiken to sort out the nature of the; research comnlitment to the project> 
There mujHbe^ ' | i ■ , ■ ' 

(I), personal commitment blicked up b> scjentific man,>ears.and{pone>. 
' (2) interest among t^\ailab^cri^pnnel tp-iio work^)f a sticcted nUture. 

In the various stages of a regional project some oftjie cr^iticaf management 
corTfiponents art^as foHovvs: ' ' ' / 

I. |m.tiall> thechairnFian along vvitfi the members needs to laj^^out thes1ages"in 

the life l>lI<j of the regip.nal project in order iq, effect prop^orientation, 

^vision of labor, allocation af-Pow)iirccs, and efficiency of planning. « 

^ 'Exvcj:pi> Irum u siaumeni developed^ b> Harold D Capcncr. pcpar^p\^iU|f Rural Sociology. 
Cornell Univcfbitv - .» ^ " ' , ' , ^ ^ * 

' " 91 ^" / . ' ' ' \. 
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2. The membejs need to ideniif> the particular roles in relation to th^-stages 
that each desires or fecU himself to-be especially competent to perform and 
contribute. . 

3. The committee needs to seriousl) eXamme the requisites of time and re- 
sources needed for the perforpiance and completion of each of th^ stages in 
the cvcle. A peculiar pattern seems to exist whereby regional meetings are 
scheduled for about two days without sufficient reference to the work to be 
done or the particular stage in the life cvcle of the project being addressed. 
Sober reflection would suggest that the length of the meetings be dictated by 
the tasks to be accomplished rather than gauging the work to the length of 
the meeting. ' ^ , - 

4. Perhaps the greatest s>ingle weakness in regional research is too little time 
given (or taken) by the research team to carry out the critical functions of 
stage five in the cvcle. A more thprough procedure is called for in identifying 
the parameters pf the problem; delineating the dependent, independent and 
intervening variables, mapping out the conceptual and theoretical areas that 
undergrid the work to be undertaken; defining the population concerned, the 
nature of the sample, the techniques of obtaining data; etc. 

Attempting this complex task in two or three days usually squeezed from 
a very busy teaching schedule in the midst of the quarter or semester has not 
proved successful. 

In reality such an undertaking, given what we know about the interaction 
and communication processes of a new group, might more properly take two 
weeks and this during a freecr time like the summer. 

The task is ^normally compounded by a multidisciplinary mix which 
presents special problems of understanding each other. It is necessary for the 
group to search Out the comgionalitics to theory and conceptual tools in 
order to build up the basic research design that sets the stage for all else that 
follows. - . . " > 

5. Stage dght also requires a more specialized and concentrated input. The 
mode and techniques of analysts have far-reaching effects on thc'availabil- 
ity. mterprctation, and utilization of the data. Much of the data may be cen-' 
tralizcd for analysis at one station. At the same time, freedom, flexibility, 
and encouragement for participating scientists to develop. special analysis 
for their individual states must be provided. The data analysis team should 

^e formed 'well ahead and assigned the task of pi^paring the plans of analy- 
sis for consideration and approval by the regional research committee. 

6. At present a structural bind exists which, prevents those stations with limited 
numbers of social scientists from paiticipating in regional research. Operi- 

^tionally the only legitimate mechanism for joining a regional project, is 
through allocating scientific man years (SMY) with an accompanying bucj- 
get. This poses a criticaltSnstraint on those states that would like to particf:. 
pate but lack available staff. Often the nature of the regional problem will- 
ideally require sample data from those .very states in order 10 adequately 
* represent the realities of the region. , 

^Other operational means need to be explored to provide more flexibility. 
One option, for example, might be for a station to indicate its desire to be 
included in a regional project a^d to contribute"^ ''faij- share'' of budget* to 
pay for work of definition of problems, research design, development df.in- 
vcstigation tools, data collection, analy3is, and publication. The amount of 
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this "fair share * coulij be reasonablv established by the research committee. 
Such a shate contribiited b> a State might be used bv the committee to spon- 
sor its intensive '^research design phase/* or tb hire an extra full-time re- 
search associate a postdoctoral candidate, graduate students, or field inter- 
" vicvyers. The "fair shard * contribution would entitle the station to all the 
rights, privileges, benefits, recognition, and so on. now assured b> the cur- 
rent. SMY procedure. In fact, in some cises. it mav be a more valid and 
functional entree than a very nominal SM Y. 

7. There is a gcn^e^al tendency (perhaps done in the name of democnacjJJto 
elect new officers on an annual basis without reference to the particffitr 
stage or cycle of development the regional project is in. It would seem more 
logic'al to relate the term of service of officers to the completion of logical 
tasks than to the annual calendar. 

8. While the technical management decisions pertinent to each of the stages in 
the cvcle are a responsibility of the chairperson of the technical committee, a 
great deal of support and assistance can be rendered the individual research 
scientists b> the station directors and the administrative advisers. Such sup- 
port would flow from administrators appreciating the significance of the dif-. 
ferenl stages in the cycle and gaining a perspective of the inpOts required 
commensurate with the various stages. Thus travel budgets and subcommit- 
tee involvement would be understood as^the '"'hardware" n^put^for social 

. science research that buildings.. laboratory animals or expensive equipment 
represent for the physical and biological sciences. / , v 

If the stages in the cycle were purposely and consciously utilized as^i^. 
implementing guide for planning and managejnentof regibnal research pf(^}/ 
.ects. muclf of the muddling and indecision about organization, division ^f 
labor, program agcfTj^as. direction, anS progress would be clarified. T||is 
would especially be true in the process of changing membership and lea^,cr- 
/ shipon thepxojccxs. •/ . ' > Jf\^ 

Regional research is one of the mo$t^ promising and viable tools in pro'v/ding 
system level perspective, macroscal^analysis. and cumulative arfii corqmimvQ 
advantage. For rural dcvelopmern research these are mgredients. |// 

Through proper design^nd anal>sis^ problems ca*n be undcrstood fijf the lo- 
cality orientation of small 'units up to the totality orientation of ^y^^m level 
function. Research results proceeding from more vigorous manageiD^t proce- 
dures will yield more promise in terms of adding to the needed bodyM. knowl- 
edge to rural development know-how and to useful policy and applicatljon. 

Much of the failure of social science regional Tcscarch to measiife up to ex- 
pectations in the past is due to gaps and loopholes in the planning sfrtti rnanage- 
mcnt process. Forestalling these deficiencies through improved Combinations 
of research management techniques will not only produce stronger research 
results but w ill place the research stations and scientists in a stronger, more via- 
ble "position to respond and help resolve the pressing problems-of rural Ameri- 
ca, * " % \f 
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Array. Magnitude, and DisiribuUon of Human Services 

SAM CG^ES 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
The Pennsylvania State University 
* DAN E.' MOORE - 
Department of Rural Sociology 
Cornell University » 
HARRY MAPP 
^ ' Department of Agricultural Economics 
Cornell University 



I. Health Services 



Medical Specialities . 

^1. General Practitioner 
2. General Surgeon . 
1 .Intisrrial Medicine 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Obstetrician-Gynecdioeist 
Pediatrician * 
Radiologist • * ^ 
Ophthalmologist 

8. Pathologist 

9. ^ Otolaryngologist* 
lo: Urologist . 

II. Allergist ^ 
U. Colon and Rectal Surgeon < 

13. Plastic Surgeon 

14. Ncurol(^ist 

15. Child Psychiatrist 

16. Pediatric Cardiologist 

Generaliibspitaland Related Services 



.1 

2 

3 
4 
• 5 
6 
7 



Outpatient 
Emergency 
• Surgical 
Intensive Care 
Obstetrics 
Pediatrics 
Laboratory 
Radiology 
a; Diagnostic 
b. Therapeutic 
Pharmacy ^ 
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ModeraicK Specuih/cd Hospita) raciliiies and /or i^ervices 

1. Exiende^Care 

2. Nursing^Home ^ ' 

3. Physical and occupational iheraRi^nd rehabiliialion 

4. Psychiatric and mentallv retarded 

a. Individual therapy 

b. Group therapv 

c. Behaviormodification 
d Child evaluation 



D. Provision of Periodic Clinics and Health Programs 




General HcMth Screening Clinics 
Venereal disease 



^ition 

\6. Hcarmg^ 
\ Visual 

8. l)enial , • 

9. Cardiac . 

10. Tuberculosis ' ..^'"""^v-. 

£. Regulation and Inspection Regarding Envirojjifhenial health Se 

1. Sewer and garbage disposal ^ ^^>- 

2. Water quality ,^ ^'^'^^ 

3. Air^uality 

4. Food»beverage, and lodging establishments 

5. Fire and geneiral safety of public buildings , ^ 

F. Other Health/Services and Agencies 

I. Ariibu]anCcsgrvicc. 
> Bublic health nursing 

3. Home health services (Visiting Nurse) 

4. Health equipment rental (crutches, wheelchairs, etc.) 
- 5. Firsl-Aid instruction 

6. Comprehensive health planning 

7. -Medicaid and Medicare 

' 8. Health Education » 



II. Social Welfare Services (Canct^jr^nd-Heart Societies, etc.) 

A. Incorne Supplements »| j 

K Unemployment insul^ltce'-*'^ 
2, Pubflci assistance 

a. Old'Aceassis 

b. Aid to the temporarily anS permanently disabled 

c. Aidtothebluid . . 

d. '' Aid to families.with dependent children 

e. Gencrail ^\ , . f 
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3 Veterans* penMons ^ " . 
^ 4. EmergencN aid (e.g.. Salvation Army) 

B. Manpower Development and Training (Specific Programs) 

1. Operation Mainstream " • 

2. Nevv Careers , ■ * - 

3. Job Opportunitits in the Business Sector * * 

4. Job Corps ♦ ' 
3^. Neighborhood Youth Corps ^ 
6. Green Thumb- 

C. Nutrition Progfaras •/ * 

1. Meals on wheels \ . 

2. ' Congregate meals program * 

3. School lunch 

4. Food stamps 

5. Commodity distribution * * 
Famil;^Welfare 

L Dav care 

2. Adoption services 

3. Protective— child abuse 

4. Homemaker Serviced 
5NFosier parents for — 

a .^Children 

b. EWerOv ' 

c. Big brot^eCj/Big sister 
Counseling and Ed^jcation 

a. Marital 

b. Child guidance 
Draft ^ 
Sex, abdrtion 

e. Alcohofism 

f. Drug aoi^se 

Housing Services 

Lcgjji^^ervices 

1. Aid to indigent (public defender) 
2: Probation program 

a. Juvenile 

b. Nonjuvertile 

3. Legal Aid Clinic 

4. Civil and Human Rights 



c. 
d. 



G. Services to the Aging 

I. Friendly Visitor 
^ 2. Residence Units and Specialize^^Facilitj^s 
3. Clubs and associations 



H , Recrealion and C uliural A Hairs- 
1. Recrealion Facflilies ' ' ; 



a. Parks 

b. Poofs 

^ c. Golf Courses 

2. Organized programs 
' v V 3,- Libraries and bookmobiles 
■ . 4. Museums and an galleries • 

I. Olher Social WelTare Services and Agencies^ 

i I. Homes for unwed moihers 

2. Crisis centers 

3. Emerg^jncy chariues 

4. Communily Aciion Agency 

5. Sheltered W^Drkshop 

IH. Education 

A- Preschool 

1. Head-start , 

2. Nursery school 

3. Kindergarten^ 



,B. Elementary and Secontlary 

1. Academic Programs - * ' 

a. Graded vs. Ungraded 
, -b. Tracking— None through advanced placement 

c. Diversity oflanguage, math, sciencefi'arts offerings 

2. Vocational- Programs _ ^ 
a: Agricultural — Home Economics 

b. Business or Commercial / 

c. Trade-Technical X 

3. Special Programs 
a. H'^ndicappcd, e.gyblind, deaf, mentally retarded 

(trainable or edudable) 

4. Pupil Personnel Services and Other Handicapped 
..a. Remedial speech, reading 
^""^Br-H^th school nurse, doctor, dentist, physical therapi 

c. CouS^Uiie psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker 
^^"^''"""--^4:1 ntercult ui^ 

. 5. EMTaciirricular Activities 
» a. Sporu^ 

' b. Fidd trips and tours 
c. Debate 
' d. Music and art 

C. Adult 

I. Academic Programs 
a. Night school 
X b. Community college 





Vocational 
a. Special training _ 
bs Erograms for the handicapped 
Counseling 
a. Job placement ^ 



Magnitude: Estimates of the Amount of Service A vailable 

I. Organization 

A, Number of Organizations or Providers 

B. Ske 

1. Employees 

2. Clients ^ ^ . , 

3. Budget 

II. Consumers or Clients 

A. Groups of Clients ' . 

1. Number of potential groups 

2. Number of groups served 

. 3. Percent ofpotcntial groups served 
,B. Individual Clients 

1. Potential number 

2. Number served 

3. Percent of potentisil served . 

III. finances • 

A, Public Expenditure (Local, State, and FederalK..^ 

1. Total / ; \ ^ .' 

2. Per capita ^"'iQ . ' 
3...Pcr client and per potential client 'V;:^ 

B. flPnvate^costs ^ ^ . 

1. Total costs to clients 
"^vjgokper unit of service to)^ent • 



' Distribution of Human Services 

Iv Physical Access . 

A. Location Relative to Population Concentration 

1 , Percent of services in central location 

2. Driving time from various locations 

B. Availability of Transportation ^ 
. 1. Public systems 



2. Quasi-public (cabs) 

3. Roads 
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II. Equity in Distribution - 
• 

A: Who Receives Serviees 

1. Eligible Recipients 

a. Income classes 

b. Age groups * 

c. Ethnic groups 

2. Aclual'Recipienls. 

a. Income classes' 

b. Age groups, 

c. Ethnic groups 

B. Who Pays for Services.^ 

1. Income classes ^ 

2. Age groups - ^ 

3. Ethnic groups 

C. Correspondence Between Benefits and Burdens 

1. Income classes 

2. Age groups 

3. Ethnic groups i ^ 



APPENDIX B / ' 

The Sampling Procedures Utilized1*or NE-77 

^ONN A. DERR AND D/<NIEL ROSSI 
- Department of Agricultural Economics and Marketing 
R utgers^V n iversity 

Xhe nonmetropolitarn sectoj^ for this regional project was defmed as those 
people living in counties wipr a 30-peFcent or greater nonurbanized population. 
Using\his criterion,. 245 nonirielropolitan counties in the Northeast were in- 
cluded. A two-stage stratified probability sample of these counties was then 
conducted. The two dimensions used were. (1) direction of populat-ron change., 
and (2) direclion*of family incorne-changc. 

The actual Wotedu res for sclectrng^untics involved the construction of two 
arrays of the 245 nonmctropolitan counties— one by percentage population 
ch^gc 1960-70,,and*th.e other b> percentage median family income change 
1960-70. Using thcscxarrays, the following types of counties were identified* 
(U .Expanding /Expanding (EE)-counties located both in th^ highest quintile 
of population increase and highest quintile of income increase. * • 

(2) S^ablc /Stable (SS)— counties located bi>tK in the middle, quintile of popula- 
tion increase and middlc'^ijtiifttile ofia^me increase. • 

(3) Dcchning/ Declining {DD)^mKftics located both in the lowest quintile of 
population increase a/z^/lowej^t^uintile of ihcome increase. 

It was assumed that a probarwlity sampling method wo^ resOlt in adequate 
geographic dispersion"^ Ho>^verrt\^o states, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
were found 'to have no cminties in tt^c three categories. Connecticut had one 
county and Massachu^ls two, whose rates of population and income change 
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were close to the hmils of one of the three categories .to allow their inclusion in 
the corresponding category. 
The following distribution of counties resulted: . 
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Direction of population change 


Expanding 


Stable 


Declining 


Connecticut-^.l 
iVni ry 1 a n u — o 
. New Jersey — 3 
New York — 3 
Vermont — \ 


f 


<♦ 

\ 

\ 




Maine— 2 
Massachusetts — 2 
New York— 2 
'Pennsylvania — 3 
West Virginia— 1 ' 




y 




i 

New Hampshire — 1 
Pennsylvania^ — 6 - 
Vermont — 1 
West Virginia — 8 



For each ot the counties identified in the diagonal, minor civil divisions 
(MCD's) within each were selected such thj^t. within EE counties, expanding 
MCD's were selected, within SS counties, more stable MCD*s were selected.* 
and within DD counties, declming MCD*s were selected. The criterion for clas- 
sifying MCD*s as expanding, stable or declining was their rank on 1960-70 pop- 
ulation change among all MCD*s within their respective states. Income dat^ 
were not available for all MCD\s. Thus it was not included for purposes of stra- 
tifi4:ation. Again, quintiles were used and those MCD*s in the highest quintile 
were lal^eled expanding, those in the middle quintile were Inbeled as stable, and 
'those in ihe^ottom quintile were classified as declining. 
. The result of the sampling procedure was selection of 16 potential sites in 10 
stJites: * . . ' 
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tl'onnecticut 
. Maine 
Maryland 
Massachifsetts 
New Hamphsire 
New Jersey 
New York <, 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont . 
Wcs4 Virginia 



* l.city-townfarea 
3 towns 

3 counties , 
I MCD 

I county (14 towns') 
i^townshlp 

1 county 

2 counties 

2 multuown areas • 
I county. 
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